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Tue Christian Journal will here- 
after be issued under the particular di- 
rection of the publishers, but it will 
have the occasional aid of the Bishop, 
and other clergy of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the city of New-York. 
By this arrangement greater punctuali- 
ty may be expected in the periods of its 
appearance, and its contents will form 
more of a miscellaneous cast, as it is 
intended to make selections from the 
best religious and other periodical pub- 
lications of London and Edinburgh, 
which will render it both entertaining 
and useful to every class of readers. Its 
essential character however of a Chris- 
tian Journal will be preserved; and 
the public documents of the Church— 
abridgements of, or extracts from, the 
General and State Conventions—pro- 
ceedings of religious societies, &c. &c. 
will as heretofore be carefully inserted. 

Since the establishment of this work,’ 
four other publications of a similar na- 
ture have appeared in different parts of 
the United States; and these have 
arisen in places where considerable 
support had been given to it. It was 
to be expected that Episcopalians in 
those places would prefer the one pub- 
lished within their own vicinity, and 
that consequently many of their sub- 
scriptions to the Christian Journal 
would be withdrawn. This has been the 
fact; and hence a new call on church- 
men of this diocess becomes necessary ; 
as it is on them that dependence must 
chiefly be placed for the continuance of 


the publication. The work itself is of 
Vou. V. 


oo 


an interesting character to all who re- 
gard the extension and welfare of our 
Church; and, at the same time, it is 
hoped it will not in future be devoid of 
interest to the general reader. And 
while it shall continue to receive the 
countenance and support of the Bishops 
and great body of the clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, the expectation is cher- 
ished, that laymen of our own diocess 
in particular, will cheerfully lend their 
aid towards its support, and that others 
who have the ability, notwithstanding 
the call onthem to support similar pube 
lications within their own immediate 
vicinity, will still continue their pay 
tronage to the Christian Journal. 
T. & J. SWORDS. 
Feb. 1, 1821. 
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Life of Bishop Wilson. 

[Several biographies have been pub- 
lished of this most excellent Bishop, 
who would have adorned the first ages 
of the Church. A brief notice of his 
life appears recently in an English pub- 
lication; and the character of this pre 
late is so interesting, that we trust our 
readers will be gratified with the exhi- 
bition of it which the following me- 
moir contains. | 

Txomas Wixson was born at Burton, 
in the county of Cheshire, of an an- 
cient and respectable family, on the 
20th December 1663. 'Therudiments 
of his education were acquired under 
Mr. Harpur, a learned schoolmaster in 


Chester; from whose tuition he was 
1 
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transferred to Trinity College, Dublin, 
with an allowance of twenty pounds a 
year. [fis first design was to study 
medicine; but by the advice of his 
friend. Archdeacon Heweston, he gave 
an ultimate preference to divinity. His 
industry, while at college, was remark- 
able, and he remained at the Univer- 
sity till the year 1686, when he was 
ordained deacon, by the Bishop ef Kil- 
dare; and soon after obtained the cu- 
racy of New Church, in the parish of 
Winwick, in Lancashire, of which Dr. 
Sherlock, his maternal uncle, was rec- 
tor. His stipend, as curate, was only 
£30 a year, but upon this he was so 
“passing rich” that. he contrived to set 
apart one tenth of it for charitable pur- 
poses. In 1689, he was ordained 
priest by the Bishop of Chester; and, 
in a short time appointed domestic 
ehaplain to William, Earl of Derby, 
and tutor to his son James, Lord 


Strange. The Mastership of the Alms- 
house at Latham, united to his other 


offices, increased his income to fifty 
pounds, one sixth of which wasannual- 
ly dedicated to the poor. 

Lord Derby’s respect for his new 
chaplain, was not a little increased by 
his refusal of the valuable living of 
Baddeswortlht, “ as inconsistent with the 
resolves of his conscience against non- 
residence.” But a still more decided 
and unusual step, which Mr. Wilson 
ventured to take, confirmed his patron’s 
high opinion of his fearless imtegrity. 
The habits of profusion in this noble- 
man’s family, had long engaged the se- 
rious notice of the chaplain, and he de- 
termined to remonstrate with Lord 
Derby, and thus endeavour to relieve 
his embarrassments by calling him to 
an investigation of them. This deli- 
cate task he performed partly by con- 
versation and. partly by letter ; and, 
much to the credit of his patron, it was 
executed not only without offence, but 
with a success which led to an econo- 
mical reform, and a satisfactory ar- 
rangement of his affairs. We know not 
upon which party this singular trans- 
action. reflects the highest honour. 

Nor was he less dextrous in the for- 
mation of his pupil’s mind. 

The principal defects in this young 
nobleman’s charac ter, were an A impetu- 
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osity of temper and want of considera- 
tion.. Mr. Wilson studiously endea- 
voured to correct these defects. To im- 
press his lessons on this subject more 
effectually, he had recourse to an extra- 
ordinary experiment. One day, as 
Lord Strange was going to subscribe a 
paper which he had not read, his tuter 
dropped some burning sealing-wax on 
his finger, which, from the exquisite 
pain it occasioned, excited a feeling of 
strong indignation, but this feeling 
quickly subsided when he was infor med 
of the friendly design of the action, and 
considered that it was done to remind 
him while he lived, never to sign a pa- 
per which he had not first attentively 
read. 

His labours unhappily were not al- 
lowed to manifest their fruit. Lord 
Strange died abroad, at an early period 
of his life. 

The Bishoprick of Sodor and Man 
being vacant, in 1693, was offered by 
Lord Derby, in whom the preferment 
lay, to Mr. W ilson, who, afraid of the 
responsibility attached to so high a 
situation, refused it for more than four 
years. King William at length, on the 
representation of Archbishop Sharp, 
insisted that it should be filled up, and 
Lord Derby peremptorily declining to 
receive any farther denial, Mr. Wilson 
was consecrated at the Savoy Church, 
on the 16th January, 1697. On his 
arrival in the island, he found that both 
the spiritual and temporal state of his 
diocess required close attention. The 
palace was dilapidated, and in rebuild- 
ing it, and putting the demesne in or- 
der, he expended £1,400, a large sum 
in those days, especially when we re- 
member that the revenues of the See 
scarcely exceeded £300 a year. 

In the following year he married 
Mary, the daughter : of Thomas Patten, 
Esq. of Warrington. By this lady, 
who is described as an amiable wo- 
man, he had two sons and two daugh- 
ters; one of whom only, Thomas, “ale 
terwards prebendary of Westminster, 
and rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
survived his father. In 1705, the Bi- 


shop lost his wife, to whom he appears 
to have been sincerely attached. 

The Bishop’s charities were now con- 
ducted on an extensive scale. 


He had 
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a poor’s drawer for alms, and a poor’s 
chest for corn and meal in his barn, con- 
stantly kept full to the brim. Nor were 
these bounties given as encouragements 
to idleness—the palace-court became a 
general mart for the webs, yarn, and 
worsted, of the manufactories which he 
had established in the neighbourhood ; 
and all who would work found a ready 
purchaser for their produce. A proper 
discrimination regulated the relief which 
he afforded ; and, though impositions 
sometimes occurred, they were by no 
means frequent. ‘The medical know- 
ledge which ke had acquired while at 
college, opened another source of use- 
fulness, and he acted in great measure 
as physician to his diocess. Agricul- 
ture occupied much of his attention ; 
and his benevolent labours in the edu- 
cation of the parochial poor are still 
gratefully remembered, not only in the 
Isle of Man, but also in the place of 
his nativity. 

As a preacher, he was constant and 
earnest, and during his fifty-eight years 
of incumbency, he never failed (uniess 
when prevented by sickness )to perform 
some part of the Sunday’s duty. He 
was a regular observer of family wor- 
ship. 

It is related, that on one occasion, 
when he had a large company at his 
house, consisting of foreigners and per- 
sons of different religious persuasions, 
the servant entered the parlour at the 
hallowed hour, with the usual intima- 
tion. His Lordship, having apologized 
to the company for leaving them, tell- 
ing them that he was going to pray 
with his people, immediately retired, 
but no sooner had he reached the cha- 
pel, than every one of his guests follow- 
ed, as if constrained by an involuntary 
impulse, and an irresistible attraction. 

At his own expense he printed and 


circulated a translation of the Gospel of 


St. Matthew into Manks; a language 
which he took considerable pains to ac- 
quire. , He published also a useful Ma- 
nual, in Manks and English, entitled 
“ The Principles and Duties of Chris- 
tianity.” By the assistance of Dr. 
Bray’s excellent fund, he succeeded in 
establishing parochial libraries through- 
out the island. His conduct to his 
elergy was distinguished by an affecti- 
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onate and paternal deportment, which, 
even when he was compelled to “ re- 
prove, rebuke, or exhort,” bore with it 
the genuine marks of apostolical chae 
rity. 

In the pious .xercise of these duties, 
Bishop Wilson was interrupted by an 
unfortunate contest between the civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdictions of the 
island. We cannot enter into any de- 
tail of these transactions, which pos- 
sess no interest in themselves, unless as 
connected with the Bishop, and which 
are sufficiently involved in legal obscu- 
rity to be troublesome to the reader 
without repaying him for his trouble. 
The Governor of the island, Captain 
Horne, appears to have been a man of 
arbitrary and tyrannical disposition; 
with whom, however, strange to say, 
Lord Derby sided; probably from ne 
unusual jealousy of Church authority. 
In the course of the dispute, this offi- 
cer, under a pretence that the Bishop 
had transgressed his powers, illegally 
sentenced him to pay a fine of fifty 
pounds; and, in consequence of his re- 
sistance, committed him, on the 29th 
of June, 1722, to Castle Rushen pri- 
son, with a strict charge to the jailor 
to treat him with every mark of con- 
tumely, and to admit no person to see 
or converse with him. His confine- 
ment lasted two months, when a deci- 
sion of the King in Council reversed 
all the proceedings of the <ivil officers, 
and effectually vindicated the character 
ef the Bishop. “The populace, who 
with difficulty had been restrained from 
tumult by his exhortations during his 
imprisonment, openly manifested their 
feelings on his release, and conducted 
him in triumph on a long march to his 
palace. The dampness of the cell in 
which he had been confined, deprived 
him, however, of the free use of his 
right hand; and he carried to the grave 
the marks of Captain Horne’s injustice. 

The King, as a repavation of the 
grievances which the Bishop had suffer- 
ed, offered him the See of Exeter, then 
vacant, and promised to defray the ex- 
penses of the lawsuit out of his own 
private purse. Bishop Wilson, from 
attachment to the diocess of Man, de- 
clined the first of these proofs of royal 
favour. The second was never put in 
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execution, owing to his majesty’s death. 
A liberal subscription of private friends, 
however, enabled the Bishop in part to 
satisfy the costs, and the rest were de- 
frayed by himself and his son. “When 
the lawyers’ bills were paid,” says this 
last, “little remained to either of us.” 

The return of the Bishop to his pa- 
ace was marked by his customary be- 
nevolent exercise of episcopal functions. 

In the year 1735, the Bishop visited 
England, for the last time; when he 
was introduced to George the IL. and 
Queen Caroline. His appearance, his 
manners, and his conversation, impres- 
sed even majesty with awe and respect. 
He was at this time every way venera- 
ble; venerable in his aspect, venerable 
for his age, and still more venerable for 
his piety. His gray hairs, which were 
so conspicuously “ found in the way of 
righteousness,” were “a crown of glo- 
ry” to his head. Thecourteousness of 
his deportment, and the simplicity of 
his manners, rendered him an interest- 
ing object at the court of his Sovereign. 
He was treated with marked kindness 
and esteem, both by the King and 
Queen. This interview must have 
been peculiarly gratifying to the ac- 
complished and pious Caroline, who 
was capable of appreciating genuine 
piety and real worth. She was exceed- 
ingly desirous to prevailon him to take 
up his residence in England; but his 
attachment to his diocess continued in- 
violable. No entreaties or persuasions 
could induce him to forsake it. A 
Court had few attractions for him. The 
smiles of the world could not elate him, 
nor its frowns depress him. He had 
formed a correct estimate of those ob- 
jects which dazzle and delude the giddy 
multitude; he knew their emptiness, 
and despised them all. One day, as he 
was approaching the Queen, to pay 
his respects to her, she turned round to 
several Bishops who were then at le- 
vee, and said, “ See here, my lords, is 
a Bishop who does not come for a trans- 
lation!” * No, and please your majes- 
iy, (said the venerable man), I will not 
leave my wife in my old age because 
she is poor.’ 

The Earl of Derby dying without 
issue, in the year 1739, the lordship of 
Man devolved to the Duke of Athol, 


who claimed the impropriations as an 
inseparable appendage to his estate. 
These impropriations had been pur- 
chased from a former Earl of Derby, 
by Bishop Barrow, in Charles the Hd’s. 
time, for the support of the clergy; but 
the deed of conveyance being lost, they 
were again at the mercy of the original 
proprietor. The Duke of Athol ge- 
nerously permitted the clergy to retain 
the use of the impropriations upon 
their giving him bonds of indemnifica- 
tion. This tenure, however, was too 
insecure to satisfy the Bishop, and by 
his unwearied activity, the necessary 
papers were at length discovered, and 
uly exemplified under the great seal. 

A scarcity which occurred in 1740, 
from excessive drought, afforded the 
Bishop a new opportunity of exercising 
practical charity. ‘To add to the dis- 
tress of the unhappy Manks people, 
government prohibited the exportation 
of corn from England, and an epide- 
mic disorder, attended with great mor- 
tality, was raging through the island. 
The Bishop bought all the grain he 
could purchase, at exorbitant prices, 
and immediately resold it to the dis- 
tressed inhabitants at very low rates. 
He next imported twocargoes of wheat 
from Holland, and, at length, with 
much difficulty, obtained an order in 
Council, which took off the embargo 
for a certain time and extent. During 
the whole of this dreadful period he gave 
his personal attendance to the sick; 
and, careless of all hazard to himself, 
efiectually contributed by his medical 
knowledge to stop the infection. With- 
out his assistance, indeed, it is more 
than probable that the joint scourges of 
plague and famine would have depopu- 
lated the island. 

Dr. Pocock, on his return from the 
East, paid a visit to the Isle of Man, 
and, to announce his arrival, sent the 
Bishop his Travels, handsomely bound 
in morocco. His lordship received 
him with an affectionate welcome, at 
the same time telling him that he 
“ ought not to approach the poor Bi- 
shop of Man with a present, as if he 
were an Eastern prince.” He was ho- 


noured with a still more delicate com- 
pliment from a distinguished foreigner. 
The celebrated Cardinal Fleury had 
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received such an impression of his cha- 
racter, as rendered him exceedingly de- 
sirous to see him. He sent purposely 
to inquire after the Bishop’s health, his 
age, and the date of his consecration, 
observing, that they were the two old- 
est, and, as he believed, the two poor- 
est Bishops in Europe; and at the same 
time inviting him to France. The Bi- 
shop’s answer to this invitation gave the 
Cardinal so high an opinion of his piety 
and talents, that out of regard to his cor- 
respondent, he obtained an order from 
the French government, (then at war 
with Great-Britain, ) that no French pri- 
vateer should pillage the Isle of Man. 
Bishop Wilson’s intellect was sound, 
vigorous, and masculine ; his perception 
clear; his judgment correct, and his 
scholarship, at least, respectable. In 
his writings we find no brilliancy of in- 
vention, no flights of eloquence, no 
profoundness of learning, no subtlety 
of argument; but they are eminently 
distinguished by plainness and preci- 
sion. His Sermons are purposely ad- 
dressed to the poorest class, and we re- 
member few in our language, which are 
more likely to improve those for whom 
they were designed. His style, though 
unornate, is remarkably chaste; and his 
meaning, though condensed, always 
perspicuous. Brevity seems to have 
been one of his chief objects in the pul- 
pit, and scarce any of his discourses 
could occupy more than a quarter of an 
hour in delivery. His Sacra Privata 
are above all praise, and there is no 
manual of devotion, except the Liturgy, 
which we should so earnestly recom- 
mend for general distribution. The 
prayers are adapted to most of the 
wants of our nature, couched in Scrip- 
tural language, practical in their appli- 
cation, and untinged by enthusiasm. 
Of the Bishop’s moral excellence, the 
sketch of his life, which we have given 
above, will present the fairest estimate. 
Pious, simple, benevolent, patient, 
meek, and humble, he added to these 
qualities the most undaunted courage, 
and the most unwearied resolution. It 
would be difficult to name any one who 
in his sphere has done more good, on 
more Christian principles, than this ac- 
tive and amiable prelate ; the reason is 
plain, and the lesson should not be lost 
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on the present sickly generation of use- 
less speculative philanthropists. Bishop 
Wilson never omitted the performance 
of areal and immediate duty, in the 
vain pursuit of one which was distant 
and imaginary. 

One little trait of his benevolence we 
cannot omit from its naiveie. 

Having given orders to his taylor to 
make a cloak for him, he desired that 
“he would merely put a button and 
loop in it, to keep it together.”—“ M 
Lord, (says the taylor) what would be- 
come of the poor button-makers and 
their families, if every one thought in 
that way >—they would be starved out- 
right.”—“ Do you say so, John,” says 
the Bishop. “ Yes, my Lord, I do.”— 
“ Then button it all over, John,” was 
the answer. 

That his memory was cherished by 
the Manks people, may readily be be- 
lieved—to have been “ Bo laue Aspick 
Wilson,” or under the hand of Bishop 
Wilson, i. e. confirmed by him, was 
long a boast among the most aged in- 
habitants. One of them still delights to 
recount that he had been so privileged : 
on the inside of his cupboard door is 
inscribed the year of the Bishop’s birth, 
which is considered as one of the most 
memorable #ras in the history of the 
world, and second only to the Anno 
Domini. “ His mother having been 
employed about the Bishop at the time 
of his death, received the shirt in which 
he died, and bequeathed to her son as a 
rich legacy. This shirt the old man 
was accustomed to wear for many years 
on great occasions, and high festivals; 
and he still has one sleeve of it, which 
he preserves as an invaluable relic, and 
shows it to his particular friends.” 


To the Editors of the Christian Journai. 
November 18, 1820. 








GENTLEMEN, 

Tuere has lately reached this city, 
“ Memoirs of the Lite of Granville 
Sharpe, Esq.” published in the present 
year, by a gentleman of the name of 
Prince Hoare. His book will draw the 
attention of the American public, on 
account of the estimation in which the 
character of Mr. Sharpe has been held 
among us. ‘The veneration paid to his 
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memory will be increased, by the hi- 
therto unknown extent of his labours 
in the cause of suffering humanity. In 
short, the able work of Mr. Hoare will 
transmitthe name of Mr. Sharpe to pos- 
terity, as one of the most efficient and 
meritorious characters of the present 
eventful age. 

[t is therefore lamented by your pre- 
sent correspondent, that on the 213th 
page of the said book, there should ap- 
pear an unfavourable and erroneous re- 
presentation of the character of the late 
Bishop Seabury, professed to be taken 
from the manuscripts of Mr. Sharpe. It 
is as follows :— 

“Dr. Seabury, on coming to Eng- 
land, called on the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury for consecration, to the great 
surprise of the Archbishop, who was 
apprehensive that it might give great 
ofience to the Americans, with whom 
we had just then made peace; and, 
therefore, his grace (the very worthy 
and learned Dr. Moore) wished to be 
allowed some time to consider of his 
request: upon which, Dr. Seabury very 
abruptly left the room, saying, if your 
Grace will not grant me consecration, I 
know where to obtain it; and imme- 
diately set off for Aberdeen.” 

Dr. Seabury arrived in London on 
the 7th of July, 1783, and did not set 
off for Aberdeen until a short time be- 
fore his consecration, on the 14th of No- 
vember, 1784. In the interval, he had 
considerable intercourse with the Eng- 
lish prelacy, on the subject of his mis- 
sion. This might be made to appear 
from sundry letters of his private cor- 
respondence, and by credible testimony 
of conversations held by him after his 
return. But the view shall be limited 
to his letters to the clergy of Connecti- 
cut, published in the Churchman’s Ma- 
gazine, in the year 1806. 

It appears, that soon after his arri- 
val, he first waited on the Bishop of Lon- 
don, Dr. Lowth; probably, because the 
Bishops of London had been diocesans 
of America. This Bishop “ mentioned 
the state oaths in the ordination offices 
as impediments; but supposed, that 
the King’s dispensation would be a suf- 
ficient warrant for the Archbishops to 
proceed on.” Thus writes Dr. Sea- 
bury, andthen adds—* But upon con- 


versing with his Grace of Canterbury, 
I found his opinion rather different from 
the Bishop of London. He received 
me politely, approved of the measure, 
saw the necessity of it, and would do 
all he could to carry it into execution. 
But he must proceed openly, and with 
candour. His majesty’s dispensation, 
he feared, would not be sufficient to 


justify the omission of oaths imposed 


by act of Parliament. He would con- 
sult the other Bishops ; he would ad- 
vise with those persons, on whose 
judgment he thought he could depend. 

He was glad to hear the opinion of the 
Bishop of London, and wished to know 
the sentiments of the Archbishop of 
York. He foresaw great difficulties, 
but hoped they were none of them in- 
surmountable.” 

It was highly indecorous, if Dr. Sea- 
bury, after such a reception, abruptly 
left the room, first having threatened 
the Archbishop with an application to 
Scotland, and immediately proceeding 
to carry the threat into effect. 

But, on recourse to his letter of the 
16th of August, 1783, the following 
facts appear. Dr. Seabury repaired to 
York, on a visit to the Archbishop of 
that province, to whom the application 
from Connecticut had been addressed, 
in consequence of the decease of Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis; the promotion of 
Dr. Moore to the primacy not being 
known in America. There ensued a 
correspondence between the two Arch- 
bishops. Difficulties occurred: among 
which, as appears from Mr. Hoare’s 
book, {page 231,) was the opposition 
of the Lord Chancellor ; whose opinion, 
as he was Speaker of the House of 
Lords, would of course have great 
weight. Dr. Seabury, seeing no end of 
the negotiation, after a stay of more 
than a year, repaired to Scotland. 

The result of these facts is the con- 
viction, that there must have been a 
misunderstanding in the mind of that 
excellent man—Mr. Sharpe. It does 
not appear, that the business of Dr. 
Seabury was known to him, until after 
it was over. He entertained sentiments 
unfavourable to the Scottish Episcopa- 
cy. Now, although there was no 
ground on which the Episcopal Church 
in America, severed as it had become 
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from England, could reject a succes- 
sion from this source ; allowance should 
be made for the scruples of a loyal En- 
glishman, in relation to a College of 
Bishops still dependent for the exercise 
of their function on a Pretender to the 
British Crown: for this wasconsidered 
by Mr. Sharpe as their situation in the 
very case of Dr. Seabury, as appears 
on the 212th page of the biography. 
The mind of Mr. Sharpe being in this 
State, it is no injury to his memory to 
suppose, that he may have misappre- 
hended the narrative of the interview 
in question, even if it came to him from 
his Grace of Canterbury. This, how- 
ever, does not appear in the extract 
from the manuscript, but is added by 
Mr. Hoare. 

It ought not to be deemed indelicate 
to the latter gentleman, to suppose that 
he may have misapprehended in this in- 
stance; it having certainly happened 
to him in another; where he says (page 
230) concerning the two Bishops, con- 
secrated on the 4th of February, 1787, 
that they had been introduced to the 
Archbishop by Mr. Sharpe. Itappears 
from a late work entitled “ Memoirs of 
the Episcopal’Church,” and written by 
one of these Bishops, that they were in- 
troduced by his excellency John Adams, 
Esq. then Minister at the Court of 
Great Britain. 

On the opposite page to that the last 
referred to, there is an error, which 


ought to be here corrected. It seems. 


to have been reported from this side of 
the Atlantic, and believetl on the other, 
that the Episcopal Convention, assem- 
bled in Philadelphia in 1785, consisted 
of “ Presbyterians and other dissen- 
ters.” ‘There was not an individual of 
that body, who was any other than a 
member of the Episcopal Church. 

After discharge of a debt to private 
character, something seems due to his- 
toric truth. 

So far as regards the operations of 
Mr. Sharpe in favour of American Epis- 
copacy, the first fact within the know- 
ledge of those who moved in the busi- 
ness in this country, was his letter to a 
Baptist minister, (Dr. Manning,) hand- 
ed about among the members of the 
Convention of 1785, but not submitted 
to that body. The next, was extracts 


Vindication of Bishop Seabury, &c. Z 


of letters of Mr. Sharpe to the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, communicated to 
Dr. Franklin, and by him sent, in 1786, 
to the author of the “ Memoirs of the 
Episcopal Church.” Thetwo Bishops, 
who were soon afte. consecrated in 
England, uniformly testified to the kind 
reception of them by Mr. Sharpe, and to 
his zeal in theirbusiness. These things 
fall short of what is contained in the 
biography: for there it is stated, that a 
book published by him in 1777, gave a 
beginning to designs in favour of Epis- 
copacy, and this, with the aid of the 
people called Quakers; that the same 
book had convinced a large body of 
dissenters as well as churchmen in the 


_ United States, of the propriety of es- 


tablishing Episcopacy among them- 
selves; and that even during the war, 
a motion had been made in Congress 
for the purpose, and was postponed, 
merely because a time of peace would 
be the most proper. ‘There must have 
been some such accounts transmitted, 
but the matters were unknown to those, 
who had an agency in organizing the 
Episcopal Church. 

They were equally strangers to the 
alterations in the Liturgy projected in 
1689, under a commission from the 
Crown, by a body of eminent divines, 
one of whom was the excellent grand- 
father of Mr. Sharpe, soon after Arch- 
bishop of York. ‘They could not but 
know of the commission, and of the 
disappointment of the object of it. But 
they had not access, as Mr. Sharpe sup- 
posed, (page 229) to the projected al- 
terations. 

On the ground of historic truth, some- 
thing is due to a society extraneous to 
the Episcopal Church. The biographer 
of Granville Sharpe was far from en- 
tertaining the design of detracting from 
the merits of the people called Quakers, 
in the work of the abolition of slavery. 
In the said respectable society, it began 
in 1754. ‘There has been no relaxation 
of the system, although, occasionally, 
and for a while, the arm of discipline 
was stretched over members refractory 
in this respect. This happened in 1758, 
and afterwards in 1778. Since the lat- 
ter period, the submission has been uni- 
versal. And yet Mr. Hoare, intending 
to do the society honour, but falling 
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pe of his object, says— The year 
1787, inw hich the Committee was ap- 
pointed in England for the promoting 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, was 
the first year distinguished in America 
by the gratifying circumstance of there 
not remaining a single slave in the pos- 
session of an acknowledged Quaker.” 
This is stated as the effect of a general 
manumission taking place in that year. 
The above, gendemen Editors, is 
from one of your subscribers and 
readers, VINDEX. 


Abstract of the Proceedings of the An- 
nual Convention of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church in the State of 


New-York. 

The Annual Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the state 
of New-York, was holden in ‘Trinity 
Church, in the city of New-York, on 
= 17th, 18th, and 19th of Oc tober, 

820; at which were present the Bi- 
ont of the diocess, with forty-six cleri- 
cal, and sixty-eight lay-delegates. Seven 
clerymen, not members of the Conven- 
tion, also attended the sittings. Eigh- 
teen clergymen of the diocess, members 
of the Convention, were absent. 

The Convention was opened by 
morning prayer, conducted by the Rey. 
Seth Hart, rector of St. George’s 
Church, Hempstead, Queen’s connty ; 
after which an appropriate sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Cyrus Stebbins, 
rector of Christ Church, Hudson, Co- 
lumbia county. ‘The holy communion 
was then administered by the Bishop, 
assisted by several of the clergy. 

Certificates were produced and read 
of the incorporation of Calvary Church, 
New-York; St. John’s Church, Og- 
densburgh, St. Lawrence county; Zion 
Church, Russel, St. Lawrence county ; 
and St. Mary’s Church, Charlton, Sa- 
ratoga county ; and the said churches 
were received into union with this Con- 
vention. 

Agreeably to the 45th canon of the 
General Convention, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hobart delivered the following 
address : 

My Brethren of the Clergy 
and Laity, 
Soon atter the rising of the last Con- 
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vention I attended at New-Haven; 
and, in conjunction with Bishop Gris- 
woid, assisted Bishop White, our vene- 
rable Presiding Bishop, in consecrating 
Dr. Brownell to the holy office of Bi- 
shop, to act as Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Connecticut. 

On the 10th of November last I vi- 
sited Newburgh, and enjoyed the satis- 
faction of consecrating, to the worship 
of Almighty God, the recently erected 
church in that place, by the name of 
St. George’s Church. It is a neat and 
commodious stone edifice, in which a 
respectable congregation now meet for 
worship ; though, but a few years pre- 
vious, there were only a few families at- 
tached to the Episcopal Church. At 
the same time and place, I admitted the 
Rey. Lucius Smith, Deacon, officiating 
Minister at Auburn, to the holy order 
of Priests, and Deodatus Babcock, re- 
siding at Buffalo, on Lake Erie, tothat 
of Deacons. L visited, on the same 
journey, St. Andrew’s Church, Colden- 
ham, and confirmed seven persons— 
the congregation at Monticello, in Sul- 
livan county—and that at Goshen, 
Orange county, and confirmed twenty- 
three persons. 

On Sunday, the 28th of December, 
the Festival of the Holy Innocents, in 
St. John’s Chapel, in the city of New- 
York, I admitted Mr. William Barlow 
and Mr, William H. De Lancey to the 
holy order of Deacons. The former 
officiates at St. John’s Church, Canan- 
daigua, which was vacant by the remo- 
val of the Rev. Henr y U. Onderdonk 
to the charge of St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn ; the Rev. Hugh Smith, who 
had pr eviously the charge of that 
church, having removed to Augusia, in 
the state of Georgia. Mr. De Lancey 
has, for some time, officiated in Grace 
Church, in this city; the Rev. Mr. 
Montgomery, the former rector of that 
church, having removed to the diocess 
of Pennsylvania. 

On Friday, the 10th of March, in 
Trinity Church, New-York, the Rev. 
Samuel N icholls, deacon, officiating mi- 
nister at Bedford, was admitted to the 
holy order of Priests. On the 21st of 
April, in St. John’s Chapel, New-York, 
Lemuel Burge, with letters dismissory 
from Bishop Griswold, of the eastern 
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diocess, Frederick T. Tiffany, of this 
diocess, were admitted to the holy or- 
der of Deacons; and, on Ascension- 
Day following, in Trinity Church, 
New-York, Benjamin P. Aydelott, M. 
1). to the same order. Mr. T’ ffany of- 
ficiates at Cooperstown, and Mr. 4yde- 
lott to a recently organized congrega- 
tion at Corlaer’s-Hook, in this city, 
On the 25th of June, I visited Grace 
Church, Jamaica, and confirmed eleven 
persons. At the same time I admitted 


James P. Cotter and Benjamin Dorr 


to the order of Deacons. The former 
gentleman has since assisted in the 
Academy in that village, and the latter 
has officiated in some vacant congrega- 
tions in the vicinity of ‘Troy and Lan- 
singburgh, and in Washington county. 

On the 13th of July last I held an 
ordination at Trinity Church, Lansing- 
burgh, and admitted George Upfold, 
M. D. deacon, minister of that church 
and of the church at Waterford, and 
Alexis P. Proal, deacon, minister of 
St. John’s Church, Johnstown, to the 
order of Priests. On the following Sa- 
turday, in St. James’s Church, Milton, 
I admitted Charles M‘Cabe, deacon, 
the officiating minister of that church, 
to the order of Priests. The next day, 
in that church, I administered confir- 
mation in the forenoon to thirteen per- 
sons; and, in the afternoon, at Charl- 
ton, to twenty-nine. On Monday the 
17th, in the church at Balston-Spa, I 
instituted the Rev. William A. Clark, 
who had removed from Buffalo, to the 
rectorship of that church, and confirm- 
ed forty-two persons. ‘The next day I 
officiated in the church at Schenectady ; 
and on the Thursday following, at 
Christ Church, Hudson, and confirmed 
twenty-one persons. In August and 
September last, I made the following 
visitations, and performed the following 
Episcopal acts :— 

August 6th, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Staten-Island, and confirmed one hun- 
dred persons. August 13th, St.John’s 
Church, Yonkers, and confirmed thir- 
ty-five persons. Wednesday, the 16th, 
St. Paul’s Church, Redhook, and ad- 
mitted Henry P. Powers to the order 
of Deacoris. Thursday, the 17th,Christ 
Church, Athens, and confirmed twenty 
“7 ns, and admitted Moses Burt to 

fou. V. 
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the order of Deacons. The former 
gentleman resides, at present, at Fair- 
field, and the latter in the neighbour- 
hood of Hudson. 

On Sunday, the 20th, I visited the 
church at Cooperstown, and confirmed 
forty-seven persons. Monday, the 21st, 
the church at Unadilla, which is vacant 
in consequence of the removal of the 
Rev. Mr. Keeler to the diocess of Cons 
necticut. Monday, the 22d, the church 
at Coleviile, Ochquaga Hills, Broome 
county, and confirmed twenty-two per- 
sons. The 24th, the church at Bing- 
hampton, in the same county, and con- 
firmed eighteen persons. The 25th, 
the congregation at Coventry, in Che- 
hango county, and confirmed twelve 
persons. Sunday, the 27th, the church 
at Oxford, in the same county, and ad- 
mitted the Rev. Leverett Bush, the mi- 
nister of that church, to the order of 
Priests, and confirmed twelve persons. 
The 28th, the church at New-Berlin, 
in the same county, and confirmed nine- 
teen persons. ‘The 29th, the church 
at Butternutts, and confirmed forty per- 
sons. ‘The 30th, the congregation at 
Burlington, and confirmed nine persons. 
The 31st, A. M. the church at Otsego, 
and confirmed eighteen persons; and, 
in the afternoon, officiated in the ad- 
joining town of Exeter. The ist of 
September I officiated at the church at 
Richfield, and confirmed sixty-nine 
persons. The 2d I officiated, in the 
forenoon, at Verona, and, in the after- 
noon, to the Indians, at their chapel at 
Oneida. Sunday, the 3d, I officiated 
at Trinity Church, Utica, and admitted 
Henry Moore Shaw, deacon, the minis- 
ter of that church, to the order of Priésts, 
and confirmed thirty-two persons. On 
Tuesday, the 5th, I officiated at Nor- 
way, in Herkimer county. Thursday, 
the 7th, at Fairfield, in the same coun- 
ty, and confirmed seventeen persons; 
and, on Sunday, the 10th, [ officiated 
at Cherry-Valley, in Otsego county. 
The church at Cooperstown, which has 
been for a long time destitute, is now 
supplied with the services of the Rev. 
Mr. Tiffany, in deacons’ orders, whose 
ministrations in that village, and the 
adjoining towns, promise, through the 
Divine blessing, to be highly instru- 
mental in the increase of the church. 
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The interesting congregation at Cole- 
ville, in the Ochquaga Hills, who have 
never enjoyed but the oecasional servi- 
ces of a clergyman, but who have kept 
themselves together by statedly meet- 
ing and reading the service of the 
church and sermons, are now gratified 
with the services of the Rev. Marcus 
A. Perry, who has removed from the 
eastern diocess. ‘The church at Bing- 
hampton has been supplied by the mis- 
sionary services of the Rev. Mr. Cum- 
in, who has assiduously laboured in 
that village and the adjacent country. 
It was, indeed, highly gratifying to me 
to find all the clergy zealous and labo- 
rious in the work of their Divine Mas- 
ter—in building up his kingdom—* in 
seeking for his sheep that are dispersed 
abroad, and for his children who. are 
in the midst of this wicked world, that 
they may be saved through him for 
ever.” 

My visit to Fairfield afforded me an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the valuable services of the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Donald, the principal of the 
academy in that village ; particularly 
in his attention to the young men de- 
signed for holy orders, who are there 
receiving theireducation. I should do 
injustice to him, if I did not thus bear 
testimony to his important qualifica- 
tions for the station which he fills of 
classical and theological instructor. 

On my return from this tour, I visit- 
ed, on Sunday, the 17th of the same 
month, the church at Rye, and con- 
firmed eleven persons; and, the Sun- 
day following, the church at Bedford, 
and ¢onfirmed thirteen persons. The 
chuych at Westchester has also been 
visited. 

The whole aumber of persons con- 
firmed in the above visitations is six 
hundred and forty. 

In addition to the institution already 
noticed, the Rev. Cyrus Stebbins has 
been instituted Rector of Christ Church, 
Hudson. 

The following changes, in addition 
to those alreagly noticed, are to be men- 
tioned :—The Rev. Mr. Cadle has re- 
moved to the diocess of New-Jersey; 
the Rev. Mr. Huntington, from Water- 
ville to Charlton; the Rev. Mr. Thorn 
has returned from the diecess of Penn- 
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sylvania, and taken charge of the 
church at Flushing; the Rev. Mr. Ha- 
milton has removed from his missionary 
station in Washington county, and 
taken charge of the church at Duanes- 
burgh; the Rev. Henry Anthon left 
this diocess last fall for South-Carolina, 
but returned in the spring, and has of- 
ficiated at Redhook ; the Rev. Dr. Jar- 
vis has removed to the town of Boston, 
to the charge of a new church erected 
there; and the Rev. Dr. Turner, the 
professor in the Theological School, to 
New-Haven. 

The Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
from the diccess of Connecticut, has 
been elected an assistant minister of 
Trinity Church, in the city of New- 
York, in the place of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Brownell; and the Rev. William 
Richmond has removed from the dio- 
cess of Pennsylvania, and taken charge 
of the churehes at Bloomingdale and 
Hamilton-Square. The Rev. John 
Grigg, jun. officiates at St. John’s 
Church, Yonkers; andthe Rev. George 
Otis, who, for some time officiated in 
the county of St. Lawrence, has re- 
moved to the Eastern Diocess. 

I have to record the death of our ve- 
nerable brother, the Rev. Theodosius 
Bartow, of New-Rochelle ; and also of 
the Rev. Barzillai Butkley, of Flush- 
ing, who united, in an eminent degree, 
primitive church principles with primi- 
tive humility and piety. 

The following are candidates for 
orders :—James P. F. Clarke, William 
B. Thomas, George W. Doane, George 
M. Robison, Eleazer Williams, Ezra 
B. Kellogg, William Jarvis, William 
Thompson, Richard Bury, Lawson 
Carter, Peter Williams, jun. William 
L. Johnson, Alonzo Potter, Pheneas 
L. Whipple, Roesevelt Johnson, and 
Manton Eastburn. 

There are several others pursuing 
their studies with a view to become 
candidates for orders. 

The Bible and Common Prayer 
Book societies continue to be instru- 
mental of much good, by the distribu- 
tion of the Word of God, and of that 
invaluable digest of its sacred truths, 
and best comment upon them, the 
Book of Common Prayer. A new so- 
ciety for these purposes has been re- 
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cently organized in the Western Dis- 
trict, in which distinguished laymen 
unite with the Clergy in zealous atten- 
tion to its concerns. 

In every address which I have made 
to the Convention, the subject of the 
jabours of missionaries has presented 
itself as one of the most interesting to 
which your attention can be called. 
it is impossible to estimate too highly 
the importance of their labours. Te 
their instrumentality, under God, it is 
very principally owing that somany new 
congregations have been organized, and 
many old ones, that were languishing, 
preserved from entire decay. It is only 
to be lamented, that the missionary 
fund does not admit of an adequate re- 
muneration of their services, or of the 
employment of a number in any de- 
gree adequate to the wants of the ra- 
pidly increasing population of this ex- 
tensive diocess. Let me beseech you, 
according to your respective opportu- 
nities, to urge on Episcopalians the 
importance and duty of their liberal 
contributions, to an object which has 
in view the extension of the saving 
truths of the Gospel, as set forth in the 
institutions of our church, to those who 
have not means of supporting a stated 
ministry. I cannot speak in terms of too 
high commendation of the exertions of 
the New-York Protestant Episcopal 
Missionary Society. But for the funds 
which they have been syccessful in 


procuring, amounting this last year to’ 


$850, it would have been impossible 
to continue the services even on their 
present contracted scale. — 

The most important subject that can 
engage your attention at your present 
session, is provision for the education of 
candidates for orders. ‘The measures, 
in reference to this object,that have been 
hitherto pursued, and the course which 
it would seem proper for the diocess of 
New-York to adopt, under existing cir- 
cumstances, were the subject of some 
remarks in.a pastoral letter, which I 
deemed it my duty recently to address 
to my brethren, the clergy and laity of 
the diocess. It is not my intention, at 
present, to reiterate the facts, or the 
positions which were there contained, 
any farther than may be necessary to 
bring the subject to your present con- 
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sideration. The right to institute other 
theological institutions than the one 
under the patronage of the General 
Convention, I deemed it necessary, in 
that letter, to endeavour to establish; 
inasmuch as it had been supposed by 
some that the existence of this right was 
incompatible with the paramount aus 
thority of the General Convention. 
The exercise of this right, by this dio- 
cess, must have been contemplated by 
that body at its recent session, as welf 
in consequence of the declaration of the 


Bishops, recorded in their journals, as 


of the sentiments expressed by indivi- 
dual members publicly and privately. 
In the exercise then of an indubitable 
right, and without being liable to the 
charge of violating the unity, or contra- 
vening the anthority of the Church, we 
may make provision for the education of 
candidates for orders. That it is our 
duty to adopt measures for this purpose, 
rests, Ihumbly conceive, on the extent 
of the resources, and on the pre-emi- 
nence of the advantages, which this 
diocess enjoys for the prosecution of an 
object so vitally connected with the 
prosperity and honour of the church. 
It is a circumstance calculated to pre- 
vent a divisien of eur counsels on this 
subject, that the support ef an institu- 
tion in this diocess dees not necessarily 
imply hostility to the General Institu- 
tion; and that even those who, from a 
decided preference to the latter, may 
withhold their support frem the former, 


may still not deem it their duty to op- 


pose it. In the remarks which I shall 
offer, I beg te be understood as express- 
ing no sentiment unfavourable to the 
General Institution, any further than 
may be necessary to illustrate and en- 
force the advantages which we possess 
for the purposes of theological education. 

The extent of our resources, arising 
from the numbers, the respectability, 
and the wealth of the individual mem- 
bers of the church, points out this dio- 
cess as a place favourable to the esta- 
blishment of an institution, the prospe- 
rity and the utility of which so essen. 
tially depend on the extent and efficacy 
of the means which may be employed to 
carry it into effect. It can be hardly 
necessary to state, that the church in 
this diocess, in regard to the numbers 
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and aggregate wealth of its individual 
members, as well as its general charac- 
ter, is eminently respectable, and ought, 
therefore, not to be deficient in zeal to 
advance that object of theological edu- 
cation which so justly engages the at- 
tention of the friends of the church. I 
speak not now of the resources of the 
corporation of Trinity Church, which, 
in times when her means were abun- 
dant, were so liberally applied to the 
wants of congregations in every part of 
the state as well as to the objects of ge- 
neral utility. The same liberal disposi- 
tion and wishes are still cherished in their 
full extent. But the state of the pro- 
perty of that corporation renders it ne- 
cessary that those who have the charge 
of it should refrain from any further 
grants, until the jacome of the chureh 
can be made to equal its expenditures, 
‘The individual resources of the Episco- 
palians of this diocess, however, were 
they applied in the same proportion 
with benefactions of other denomina- 
tions of Christians, are competent to 
the most respectable provision for all 
the purposes of theological education. 
In estimating these resources, I ought 
not to omit the very liberal and valua- 


ble grant, by a generous individual of 


this c ity, of sixty-two lots of ground, in 
its immediate vicinity, ‘for the benefit 
of a theological school. 

lt would seem natural and proper, 
therefore, and the duty of the church in 
this diocess, to apply her resources in 
a way in which slie would have the 
reasonable control of them. And it is 
here necessary to mention, that, ac- 
cording to the organization of the Clee. 
ral Institution, the diocess of New-York, 
which, if her resources were liberally 
applied to this purpose, would certainly 
have the largest interest in the funds 
collected, has but three members in the 
board of trustees, in which several other 
diocesses have thesame number, and one 
diocess eight members. And it is also 
necessary to potice, in order to show 
how little control, in proportion to their 
numbers, the church in the respective 
states would have over the General In- 
stitution, to mention that these trustees 
areelected bythe House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies in every General Con- 
vention, in which the vote is by states. 
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And accordingly the state of New- 
York, in which there are about seventy 
clergy, and one hundred and twenty 
congregations, has only the same vote 
with a state in which there are but two 
ministers, and two Episcopal congre- 
gations. ‘The influence of the various 
parts of our church, m the direction of 
a general institution, ought, obviously, 
in some degree, to be proportioned to 
the amount of their benefactions to it. 
The extent then of the resources of 
this diocess for the establishment of 
theological institutions, would seem to 
render it her duty to provide for this 
object, unless, indeed, it can be shown 
that in all other respects she is disad- 
vantageously situated. So far from 
this, however, I think it must be ad- 
mitted that, for this purpose, her ad- 
vantages are great, as well as her re- 
sources. In this diocess there are pe- 
culiar facilities for a retired and for a 
public education for the ministry. By 
a retired education for the ministry is 
meant that in which candidates for or- 
ders, pursuing their studies in an in- 
Stitution in the country, may be sup- 
posed to be most favourably situated 
for the purposes of diligent application, 
and for the cultivation of those pious 
dispositions and serious habits which 
are essential characteristics of the mi- 
nistry. On the other hand, it is not to 
be denied that there are eminent ad- 
vantages in a theological education in a 
city. The powers of the mind are ex- 
panded, strengthened, and polished by 
that extensive social intercourse which 
a city alone affords; the student too is 
advanced in his theological attainments, 
and ebtains useful information as te 
every part of ministerial duty, and par- 
ticularly as to the performance of the 
offices of the desk ayd the pulpit, by 
constant association with a greater 
number of clergy than could be acces-: 
sible to him in a retired situation. 
Daily mixing with society in the hours 
of relaxation from study, he will pos- 
sess superior advantages for gaining 
that knowledge of mankind, without 
which, whatever may be his talents or 
attainments, his ministerial usefulness 
will be seriously obstructed. Perhaps, 
therefore, the most perfect system with 
regard to theological students, would 
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be that which admits of their enjoy- 
ment of the advantages both of a re- 
tired and a public education. And, 
therefore, it may be wise to make theo- 
logical endowments both in the country 
and in the city, and to afford to all who 
may choose, and particularly to those 
students, the inadequacy of whose re- 
sources may compel them to go through 
a theological course at the least expense 
in the country, the means, during the 
ast twelve months of their term of 
study, of a residence in this city, and 
of availing themselyes of the advant- 
ages of a theological establishment. 

There exists respectable provision 
in this diocess for a classical and theo- 
logical institution in the country. The 
corporation of Trinity Church have 
granted an annuity to the principal and 
assistant of the academy at Fairfield, 
in the northern part of the state, the 
former of whom is an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, of very respectable talents and 
attainments, and the latter will soon 
take orders. ‘This grant is made on 
the condition that eight students, de- 
signed for the painistry, shall always re- 
ceive the whole course of their classical 
and literary education, and afterwards 
of their theological instruction, free of 
any charges for tuition. ‘The Society 
for the Promoting of Religion and 
Learning, which, several years since, 
was liberally endowed by Trinity 
Church, annually grants to about the 
same number of young men, eighty dol- 
lars, or one hundred dollars, to aid them 
in preparing forthe ministry. This then 
is arespectable foundation for a theo- 
logical establishment in the country. 
The grant to the academy at Fairfield 
may be transferred to an institution in 
any other situation that may poe 
greater advantages, both for classical 
and theological instruction, Funds, 
however, will be wanting to extend its 
usefulness, and to make provision for 
the increased expenses of the students 
in divinity, during the last year of their 
term, while they reside in the city, in 
order to avail themselves of the advant- 
ages of a residence there. 

The benefits resulting from an edu- 
cation for the ministry in the most 
public situation, are sensibly felt by 
other denominations of Christians, The 
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Baptists have fixed a theological insti- 
tution at Washington. In this city is 
the theological institution of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church. The Dutch 
Reformed Church contemplate remov- 
ing theirs to this island, near to the city. 
And J am informed it is lamented by 
many of the friends of the Presbyterian 
institution at Princeton, that it is not 
placed in or near a large city. Allow 
me to repeat, that my own opinion 
would be in favour of the plan already 
intimated, which would unite the ad- 
vantages of a retired and a public edu- 
cation for the ministry. In reference 
to the latter, I think we may say no 
city unites more favourable circumstan- 
ces than New-York. Whatever gene- 
ral advantages a city possesses, New- 
York enjoys. And an Episcopal in- 
stitution here, while it would be ho- 
nourable to the metropolis of the state, 
would derive no little celebrity from 
the high rank which she sustains among 
her sister cities of the union. 

But there are some circumstances 
which render New-York peeuliarly cal- 
culated for an Episcopal theological in- 
stitution. I allude to the college which 
is there situated, and to the number of 
Episcopal congregations and clergy- 
men. 

There are great and obvious advant- 
ages in an Episcopal theological school 
being placed, if not in intimate union 
with an Episcopal college, in such a re- 
lation to it as to admit of the students 
enjoying the literary facilities which 
the college would present, and of being 
strengthened in their principles, and 
animated in their studies, by the coun- 
tenance and exhortations of its presi- 
dent and professors. But the colleges 
in the union, and particularly the col- 
lege at New-Haven, are, with but one 
exception, by the provisions of their 
charters, by the conditions of their en- 
dowment, or by the force of circum- 
stances, under the influence of other re- 
ligious denominations than Episcopal. 
The organization of Columbia College 
affords a pledge that no influence un- 
friendly to the church will there be ex- 
erted. On the contrary, Episcopal 
students in divinity, in the city of New- 
York, may confidently calculate on the 
patronage and aid of the president and 
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professors of a college, which, as it re- 
gards the extensive, thorough, and ju- 
dicious course of instruction, and the 
distinguished ability and fidelity with 
which that course is carried into eflect, 
ranks inferior to none other in the 
union. 

From the number of F.piscopal cler- 
gymen and congregations in the city of 
New-York, candidates far orders would 
pursue their studies there under circum- 
stances most favourable to their im- 
prove ment, and most animating to their 
views. The company and conversa- 
tion of a numerous body of clergy, and 
the opportunitie s enjoyed of attending 
on their public ministrations, afford 
candidates for orders the most import- 
ant advantages in respect to the prose- 
cution of their studies, to their zeal and 
devotion to the ministry, and to the 
most efficacious mode of discharging its 
functions. Surrounded bya large body 
of clergy, and placed amidst numerous 
and respectable congregations, they 
would be constantly under the influence 
of the most inspiring motives to dili- 
gence, ardour, and fidelity in the cause 
of a church which appears externally 
under all those advantages to which her 
high character entitles her. 


My Brethren of the Clergy 
and Laity, 


The great resources and the pre- 
eminent advantages which this diocess 
enjoys for advancing the momentous 
object of theological insivection, have 
long directed public exjwetation to emi- 
nent theological endowments here. 
These resources and advantages are a 
trust reposed with us by the Great 
Head of the church—that divine Mas- 
ter, to whom we must account for it. 
Shall we place these resources beyond 
our control? Shall we cast from us these 
advantages? By what considerations 
are the sacrifices and the abandonment 
demanded? Shall it be said that theo- 
logical education in New-York is too 
expensive f But shall other denomina- 
tions of Christians establish theological 
institutions in cities, and shall Episco- 
palians in New-York be deterred, by 
the apprehension of the expense, even 
from the attempt? What is the expense 
compared with the advantages? Are 


students in medicine and in law deter- 


"red from availing themselves of the ad- 


vantages which this city affords for the 

study of their respective professions ? 
It is to be supposed there will be some 
students of divinity resident in the city 
who can pursue their studies here at 
less expense than elsewhere; and that 
there will be others to whoss the ex- 
pense will be an inferior consideration. 
On the plan which I have presumed to 
propose, however, the theological esta- 
blishment in the country may be made 
to afford theological education at less 
expense than in any other situation, 
and the additional expense of a year’s 
residence in the city, in order to derive 
the advantages of preparing for the mi- 
nistry there, is not worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Shall it be said that an institution in 
this diocess would be unfriendly to the 
authority and unity of the church ? 
While this institution is subject, as it 
must be, to the general regulations of 
the General Convention—while its dis- 
cipline and instructions must be in ac- 
cordance with the prescriptions of the 
canons of that Convention, and with 
the course of study prescrihed by its 
Bishops, there can be no danger of its 
unfriendly operation on the authority 
and unity of the church. Let the in- 
sutution too be as general as the Epis- 
copalians elsewhere may be disposed 
to make it. Let it invite students from 
all quarters. Let the principles which 
characterize other religious societies be 
adopted in our Theological Education 
Society. Let contributors to a certain 
amount, wherever resident, be trustees 
for life; and contributors to a less 
amount members of the Society, ‘and 
entitled to vote for trustees. Let found- 
ers of professorships or scholarships 
have the right of nomination under 
certain restrictions. Influence in the in- 
stitution will be thus generally distribut- 
ed in proportion to the amount contri- 
buted, and all will thus have powerful 
inducements to a zealous and liberal 
support of it. 

My Brethren—In earnestly pressing 
upon you measures which have occu- 
pied my most solicitous attention, I 
have discharged a duty from which no 
apprehension of disappointment, of 
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failure, of unpopularity, or of odium, 
could, or ought to deter me. There 
have been, and still are, circumstances 
connected with this business more pain- 
ful than any which I have ever experi- 
enced. I will not anticipate the still 
more painful circumstance of being 
found in contrariety to your views. For 
the considerations that urge prompt, 
and vigorous, and liberal measures for 
theological instruction in this diocess 
appear to me of the most impressive 
and imperious nature. I derive conso- 
lation, too, in the reflection that those 
may unite in diocesan measures, or, at 
least, may refrain from opposing them, 
who think it their duty to support the 
General Institution. If, however, the 
attempt to call forth the distinguished 
resources, and to apply the pre-eminent 
advanteges of this diocess to a theolo- 
gical institution within its own bosom 
should fail, I must submit, under the 
consciousness, indeed, that 1 have done 
my duty, but in the disappointment of 
wishes which I have most solicitously 
cherished ; because long and deliberate, 
and, I trust, conscientious reflection 
stamps them in my view as essential to 
the advancement and security of the 
highest interests of the church. 
JOHN HENRY HOBART. 

New-York, October 20, 1826. 

A committee, consisting of the Bi- 
shop of the diocess, and the Rev. Tho- 
mas Lyell, the Rev. Cyrus Stebbins, 


the Rev. John Reed, the Rev. Orin - 


Clark, Thomas L. Ogden, Esq. Abijah 
Hammond, Esq. Gerrit H. Van Wa- 
genen, Esq. and Daniel W. Lewis, Esq. 
was then appointed to prepare and re- 
port to the Convention a plan for theo- 
logical education in this diocess. And 
the Convention adjourned. 
( To be continued. ) 











Extract from the Rev. Wii1AM Ber- 
RIAN’s Travels in France and Italy, 
in 1817 and 1818, just published. 


Wirxtrn a few paces stands the Co- 
liseum, or amphitheatre of Titus. It 
is the most majestic ruin in the world. 
Will it not then appear like extrava- 
gance to say, thet it did not correspond 
with my expec..sions? I had heard 
that the amphitheatre at Nismes sunk 
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into insignificance when compared with 
it; and this work had appeared to me 
so great, that my imagination had mag- 
nified the Coliseum beyond the gigan- 
tic attempts of Roman power. ‘Three 
ranks of arches encircled the building, 
and the spaces between them were or- 
namented with Doric pillars in the first 
story, with Tonic in the second, and 
with Corinthian pilasters in the third. 
An attic rose above the whole. It cof- 
tained seats for nearly eighty thousand 
spectators, and room for twenty thou- 
sand more. ‘The circumference of this 
vast edifice is one thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-one feet, and the height 
one hundred and seventy. Nearly one 
half of the outer wall remains entire ; 
the rest has fallen; but the circle is 
completed with a lower elevation by 
the wall of the next corridor within. 
On entering the arena we saw no seats, 
but merely the naked and crumbling 
arches which supported them. The 
two upper slopes are already destroyed, 
and the wall which rises above is only 
sustained by its own solidity. The rest 
are in a great measure preserved, but 
stripped of their covering, and broken 
into a variety of forms; and the interi 
our has one face of decay and ruin. 
Grass and weeds cover those parts 
which have suffered most from time 
and violence, and this solitary monu- 
ment of fallen greatness inspires a 
deeper interest now than it could have 
done when it was perfect and unin- 
jured. 

When we consider the form and sim- 
plicity of this structure, so well calcu- 
lated to resist the influence of the ordi- 
nary agents which destroy the works of 
man, the durability of the materials, 


_ the massiveness of the work, we cannot 


be surprised at the exclamation of the 
northern pilgrims,- who saw it in the 
eighth century, recorded by the venera- 
ble Bede :—* As long as the Coliseum 
stands, Rome shall stand; when the 
Coliseum falls, Rome will fall; when 
Rome falls, the world will fall.” But 
whdt neglect and the ravages of time 
could not have done, the struggles of 
contending factions, who intrenched 
themselves within its walls, the sale of 
the materials by some popes, the licens- 
ed plunder of the nobles, and the con: 
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tinual depredations of the people, have 
accomplished; and neither the lofty 
buttress which is raised against the fall- 
ing wall, nor the new supports which 
are built to — the tottering arches, 
by the liberality of the present pope, 

can save it, for many generations, from 
utter ruin. 

From the Coliseum we went to St. 
Peter’s. Before we entered it we found 
ourselves surrounded with wonders. A 
double colonnade, formed by four ex- 
tensive ranges of lofty pillars, sweep 
around, on each side, in a semicircle, 
and leave between them a beautitul and 
spacious court. From the inner extre- 
mities of these open porticos, two close 
calleries extend, almost in a direct line, 
to the front of the church. In the cen- 
tre of the court, an Egyptian obelisk, 
eighty feet in height and nine feet square 
at the base, rises upon an elevated pe- 
destal; and two superb fountains, at 
equal distances from it, throw up 
streams of water, which fall around in 
perpetual showers. The view is closed 
by the vast fror nt of St. Peter’s, the les- 
ser cupolas, and the stupendous dome. 
it is difficult to give any suitable ideas 
of these extraordinary objects, or to ex- 
press the feelings which they succes- 
sively excited. 

We then 


staircase, 


fine marble 
, of three flighis, into a grand 
and clecant vestibule, about fity feet in 
f readth and four hn uidred and fifty in 
length. graced with the equestrian sta- 
tne of Constantine the Gre at at one end, 
and Charlemaene at the other. 

But when we passed intothe church 
self, all that we had seen se pian as 
ho thine. So vast in dimensions, so 
ust in symmetry, so rich and gorgeous, 
cal yet 
that we had conceived of this world’s 
erandeur. We stood sometime fixed 
in amazement, uttering nothing but ex- 
clamations of wonder and delight. The 
vault, glitterine with gilded bronze, 
rose one hundred and fifty teet above 
our heads, and the grand nave stretch 
ed out to the length of a furlong. We 
walked up this aisle till we came un- 
der the dome, which hangs over the 
transept, where it is mtersected by the 
nave. ‘The extreme poimt of the lan- 
‘ern 18 between four and five hundred 
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feet from the pavement. 
admitted from above throws a soft lus- 
tre over the rich mosaics with which 
the dome is inlaid; and while we gaze 
at the representation of our Lord in his 
glory, surrounded by apostles and mar- 
tyrs, * the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and all the company of heaven ;” 
the striking emblem can scarcely fail 
to awaken more lively ideas of the re 
ality. The greatness, the elevation, 
ihe unrivalled sublimity of this work, 
draw the eye from the rest of the edi- 
fice, and fix it, with increased admira- 
tion, on this noblest part of the noblest 
building in the universe. ‘The column@ 
only whieh support the dome re .ixty- 
five feet square. ‘The arm of the cross 
is five hundred fect long, and even 
wider than the middle aisle. 

The grand altar, at the central point 
of intersection, is covered by a high 
canopy of bronze, resting on twisted 
pillars. Around the tomb of St. Peter, 
immediately beneath, a hundred and 
twelve silver lamps are always kept 
burning. At the upper end of the nave 
is the chair of St. Peter. The four doc- 
tors of the Latin and Greek churches 
are supporting it. Angels stand at the 
side ; two above hold the tiara and the 
pontifical keys, and cherubim and sera- 
phim worship it. ‘This presumptuous 
monument is likewise of gilded bronze. 
The Hely Spirit, blessing and crown- 
ing the work, appears above all, in the 
form of a deve, on a ground of yellow 
crystal; and the light which comes 
through is so brilliant, and yet so sub- 
dued, that it throws around the dove a 
kind of celestial solendour. 

ii would be an endless word to de- 
scribe the stately sepulchral monuments 
which fill the recesses; the various 
marbles with which the walls are co- 
vered; the columns scattered through 
the aisles and about the altars; the 
paintings, in mosaic, which ceil the nu- 
merous domes ; the copies of celebrat- 
ed pictures, taken by artists skilful in 
mosaic work, to perpetuate their beau- 
ties; the statues and other embellish- 
ments which enrich this magnificent 
temple. ‘These give it the fmishing 


graces, but it owes its mcomparable 
majesty to the bold and sim 
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ona colossal scale; but whether it be 
from the numerous ornaments of the 
building, or from the perfect harmony 
between the details and the general 
plan, I could never realize the vastness 
and extent of St. Peter’s. As we came 
in, one of the company called my at- 
tention to the statues of two angels 
which are placed by the fonts of holy 
water on each side of the middie aisle. 
‘They seemed, only a few paces off, to 
be about the size of a chubby infant, 
just out of the mother’s arms; but, on 
drawing near, we found them larger 
than men. §$o also the bronze canopy 
over the altar, viewed from the en- 
trance of the church, looks like a dimi- 
nutive object, though it is nearly one 
hundred feet high. All that we see 
around us is grand and elevating be- 
yond conception, and yet, from the ac- 
tual dimensions, we would expect the 
aisles to appear longer, the roof more 
aspiring, and the dome dim and indis- 
tinct from distance. 

When Julius I. ascended the papal 
throne Michael Angelo was invited to 
Rome. After some deliberation, it was 
determined that he should exert his 
skill in the erection of a mausoleuth, 
which might associate the fame of the 
patron with the genius of the artist, and 
be a lasting memorial of both. He 
conceived a plan which was too vast 
to be executed in the chureh of St. Pe- 
ter without enlarging the building. But 
as it was already very old, Sangallo ad- 
vised the Pope to raise a chapel ‘ex- 
pressly for the mausoleum ; and this is 
the origin of that edifice, which exceeds 
every other in glory. 

The vanity of Julius was, perhaps, 
then, the immediate cause of the Re- 
formation. For it was in the eager ex- 
action of monies, through the sale of 
indulgences, to build St. Peter’s, that 
men determined to shake off their bur- 
dens, and break the fetters which bound 
them. 

We confined ourselves, for the rest 
of the morning, to the gallery of pic- 
tures in the Vatican. As an apology 
for an appearance of presumption in 
the following remarks, { ought to state, 
that my design in this loose omy is 
only to describe, with simpliciry, the 
objects that pass before me, and to re- 

Vor. V. 
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cord the impressions which they make 
on my own mind. Knowing little or 
nothing of statuary and painting, or of 
their rules and technica! language, I 
judge of them only by their effects on a 
common and untutored observer. 

On entering the gallery, the first pic- 
ture that we saw was the transfigura- 
tion of Raphael. _ It is the master-piece 
of the author, and the most famous 
painting on earth. My expectations 
were proportioned to its reputation, 
and, in this instance, as in many others, 
I experienced a degree of disappoint- 
ment. The excellencies are so great 
as to justify the most enthusiastic praise, 
but yet I was rash enough to find fault 
with it. Our Saviour, surrounded by 
a cloud of glory, is raised a little above 
the mount, as well as Moses and Elias 
on each sideof him. This is a liberty 
with the narration of the evangelists 
which some may think justifiable, but, 
to me, it did not seem natural. The 
same objection might also be made 
against the introduction of two other 
personages on the mount besides the 
apostles. Fora similar reason I was 
not pleased with another group below, 
which is the admiration of all connois- 
seurs. It is the father and lunatic son, 
with the crowd of people which Jesus 
met the next day after he had come 
dewn from the mountain. 

I cannot help thinking, where facts 
are the subject of a picture, any thing 
else which is brought in merely for ef- 
fect, without a shadow of authority 
from the history itself, or any connex- 
ion of distinct incidents, differing both 
in time and place, is a blemish which 
no excellence in the execution can 
atone for or excuse. 

If, however, we could*for a moment 
suppose that the painter had copied 
the real account of the transfiguration, 
then our admiration of the piece would 
be unbounded. Our Saviour appears 
to be more than man; and Moses and 
Elias seem like glorified spirits. The 
apostles are wrapt in a kind of ecstatic 
trance; they are disturbed bythe scene 
which is passing before them, though 
they see it imperfectly, and compre- 
hend it less; they are bent down in atti- 
tudes of awe and astonishment, with 
their hands before their eves to shield 
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them from the dazzling and insupport- 
able brightness. ‘The agitation and 
workings of the evil spirit in the person 
of the possessed; the ghastly appear- 
ance of his eyes, uplifted and turned 
aside 3 
the countenance, and the convulsive 
struggles of one tormented im body and 
mind; the surprise and horror in the 
wild gaze of the man who supports 
him; the just attitudes and natural 
looks of the whole group, are all proofs 
of the sirong conceptions and exalted 
genius of the painter. Every figure 


i 
in the: piece is finished. Every head, 
is viewed with 


when examined singly, 
Vhe colouring is rich and 


admiration. 

deep, but yet it is the colouring of life. 
No part of it that has not some striking 
beauty or excellence, and if in the re- 
presentation of an historical fact fidelity 
to the story be not required, and paint- 
ing be allowed a licence which poetry 
can only use with reserve, then the 
transfiguration may justly be consider- 
ed the first piece in the world. 

Excepting the Fortune of Guido, the 
only picture besides in this valu rable 
coection which lett a strong impres- 
sion on my mind, was the Communion 
of St. Jerome, by Domenichino. 

He is on the bed of death, and on 
the eve of expiring. [le is sitting up, 
and just ready to receive from the 
hands of the priest the bread of life. 
tiis looks are divided between this 
memorial of salvation and that heaven 
which it assures him. Weak, pale, 
emaciated, and ready to give up the 
chost, his countenance is nevertheless 
lightened with faith and hope. A 
triend, kneeling at his side, is melted 
by a sight so affecting. A woman is 
claspine one of his arms, and kissing 
liis hand, in an agony of grief. An air 
of solemnity and sadness is spread over 
the faces of all the attendants. The 
dying man alone is unmoved—all 
eagthly affections are gone—he is oc- 
cupied only with the cross and the 
crown of glory. 

Some familiarity with such scenes in 
the exercise of my ministry, made me, 
in this instance, more conlident in my 
judgment; and I should have had no 
hesitation in pronouncing it a master- 
piece, though I had not knowa the re- 
putation of the painter, 


the demoniacal expression of 
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Singular Preservation. 

An interesting article upon the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, appears ina 
late English periodical work, in which is 
civenasketch of this region—particular- 
ly of that portion on which the emigrants 
are about to settle—pourtraying its ad- 
vantages and- disadvantages, with the si- 
tuation the emigrantis likely to be placed 
in, on his first arrival. In noticing the 
unerring skill of the grazier (or Keboor) 
Colonist with his musket—the writer 
of the article relates the following little 
narrative—the hero of which was a 
person of the naine of Von Wyk—and 
ihe story of his “perilous and fearful 
shot” is given in his own words. 

“Tt is now,” said he, “more than 
two years since, in the very place where 
we stand, I ventured to take one of the 
most daring shots that ever was hazard- 
ed. My wife was sitting within the 
nouse, near the door; the children 
were playing about her: and I was 
without, near the house, busied in do- 
ing something to a waggon, when, sud- 
denly, though it was mid-day, an enor- 
mous lion appeared, came up, and laid 
himself quietly down in the shade, up- 
on the threshold of the door. My wife, 
either frozen with fear, or aware of the 
danger attending any attempt to fly, 
remained motionless in her place, while 
the children took refuge ia her lap. 
The cry they uttered attracted my at- 
tention, and I hastened: towards the 
doer; but my astonishment may well 
be conceived when I found the entrance 
to it barred in such a way. Although 
the animal had not seen me, unarmed 
as I was, escape seemed impossible; 
yet, I glided gently, scarcely knowing 
what | meant to do, to the side of the 
house, up to the window of my cham- 
ber, where I knew my loaded gun was 
standing. By a most happy chance I 
had set it in the corner close by the 
window, so that [ could reach it with 
my hand; the opening being too small 
io admit of my having got in, and still 
morefortunately, the door of the room 
was open, so that I could see the whole 
danger of the scene. The lion was be- 
ginning to move, perhaps with the in- 
tention of making a spring. There was 
no longer any time to think: I called 
softly to the mother not to be alarmed, 
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and invoking the name of the Lord, 
fired my piece. The ball passed di- 
rectly over the hair of my boy’s head, 
and Jodged in the forehead of the lion, 
immediately above his eyes, which shot 
forth, as it were, sparks of fire, and 
stretched him on the ground, so that he 
never stirred more.” 


ere 
A remarkable Dream of Dr. Dod- 


dridge. 
(Communicated for the Baptist Magazine, by 
the Rev. Dr. Ryland.) 

Tue Doctor, and Dr. Clark, of St. 
Albans, had been conversing together 
in the evening, upon the nature of the 
separate state, and the probability that 
ihe scenes, on which the soul would 
enter upon its first leaving the body, 
would bear some resemblance to those 
with which it had been conversant 





-while on earth; that it might; by de- 


grees, be prepared for the more sublime 
happiness of the heavenly world. This, 
and other conversation of the same 
kind, probably occasioned the following 
dream. 

The Doctor imagined himself dan- 
gerously ill, at a friend’s house in Lon- 
don, and after lying in this state some 
heurs, he thought his soul left the body, 
and took its flight in some kind of fine 
vehicle, which, though very different 
from the gross body it had just quitted, 
was still material. He pursued his 
course through the air, expecting some 
celestial messenger to direct him, till he 
was at some distance from the city; 
when, turning back and viewing the 
town, he could not forbear saying to 
himself, “ How vain and trifling do 
those affairs, in which the inhabitants 
of this place are so eagerly employed, 
appear to me, a separate spirit.” At 
length, as he was still continuing his 
progress, and though without any cer- 
tain direction, yet easy and happy in 
the thoughts of the universal provi- 
dence and government of Ged, which 
extends alike to all states and worlds, 
he was met by one who told him, he 
was sent to conduct him to the place 
appointed for his abode: from whence 
he concluded, that it could be no other 
than an angel, though, as he thought, 
de appeared under the form of an el- 


derly man. They went accordingly 
on together, till they came within sight 
of a large, spacious building, which had 
the air of a palace. Upon his inquir- 
ing what it was, his guide told him it 
was the place assigned him for his re- 
sidence at present. Upon which the 
Doctor observed, that he remembered 
he had read, while on earth, that “ Eye 
had not seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
heart conceived, what God had laid up 


for his servants: whereas he could 


easily have formed an idea of such a 
building, from others he had seen, 
though he acknowledged they were 
greatly inferior to this in elegance. The 
answer his guide made him, was plainly 
suggested by the conversation of the 
evening: it was “ ‘That the scenes first 
presented to him, were contrived on 
purpose to bear a near resemblance to 
those he had been accustomed to on 
earth, that his mind might be more 
easily and gradually prepared for those 
glories that would open upon him here- 
after, and which would at first have 
quite dazzled and overpowered him.” 
By this time they were come up to 
the palace, and his guide led him through 
a kind of saloon into an inner parlour. 
The first thing that struck him was a 
large gold cup, that stood upon a table, 
on which was embossed the figure of a 
vine, and clusters of grapes. He asked 
his guide the meaning of it, who told 
him, * It was the cup in which his Sa- 
viour drank new wine with his disci- 
ples in dis kingdom: and that the fi- 
gures carved upon it, were intended to 
signify the union between Christ and 
his people; implying, that as the grapes 
derived all their beauty and flavour 
from the vine, so the saints, even in a 
state of glory, were indebted for their 
establishment in holiness and happi- 
ness to their union with their head, in 
whom they are all complete.” While 
they were thus conversing, he heard a 
noise at the door, and was informed by 
the angel, that it was the signal of his 
Lord’s approach, and was intended to 
prepare him for the interview. Ac- 
cordingly, in a short time, he thought 
our Saviour entered the room, and, up- 
on his casting himself at his feet, he 
graciously raised. him up, and with a 
smile of inexpressible complacency, as- 
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sured him of his favour, and his kind 
acceptance of his faithful services; and 
as a token of his peculiar regard, and 
the intimate friendship with which he 
intended to honour him, he took the 
cup, and after drinking of it himself, 
gave it into his hands. The Doctor 
would have declined it at first as too 
great an honeur; but our Lord replied, 
{as to Peter in relation to washing his 
feet), ‘* If thou drinkest not with me, 
thou hast no partin me.” ‘This scene, 
he observed, filled him with such trans- 
ports of gratitude, love, and adnira- 
tion, that he was ready to sink under 
it. His Master seemed sensible of it, 
and told him, he must leave him for the 
present, but it would not be long before 
he repeated his visit; and that, in the 
mean time, he would find enough to 
employ his thoughts in reffecting on 
what had passed, and contemplating 
the objects around him. As soon as 
our Lord was retired, and his mind was 
more composed, he observed the room 
was hung round with pictures; and, 
upon his examining them more atten- 
tively, he discovered, to his great sur- 
prise, that they contained the history 
of his own life; the most remarkable 
scenes he had passed through being 
thus represented in a very lively man- 
ner. Jt may easily be imagined how 
much this would strike and affect his 
mind: the many temptations and trials 
to which he had been exposed, and the 
signal mstances of the divine goodness 
to him, in the different periods of life, 
which were by this means all presented 
at once to his view, excited the strong- 
est emotions of gratitude; especially 
when he reflected, that he was now out 
of the reach of any future danger, and 
that all the purposes of divine love and 
mercy towards him, were at length so 
happily accomplished. ‘The ecstacy of 
joy and thanktulness into which these 
reflections threw him were so great, 
that he awoke. But for some consi- 
derable time after he rose, the impres- 
sion continued so lively that tears of 
joy flowed down his cheeks; and he 
said that he never, on any occasion, 
remembers to have felt sentiments of 
devotion, love, and gratitude, equally 
strong. 

N. B. The description of his inter- 


view with our Saviour, will remind us 
of one of his own hymns, No. 295, and 
particularly of the 4th verse : 

« That blessed interview how sweet, 
To fall transported at his feet! 
Rais’d in his arms to view his face, 
Thro’ the full beamings of his grace.” 

It is supposed that that hymn was 

composed soon after this remarkable 
dream, and not without reference to it, 
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Hindoo Suicide, by Precipitation from 
Pr ecipires. 


(From the Missionary Regist« rfor Oct. 1820.) 


Or this form of superstitious suicide 
among the Hindoos, Mr. Colebrooke 
thus speaks, in a note to his Second 
Essay on their Religious Ceremonies, 
in the seventh volume of the Asiatic 
Researches :— 

“A very singular practice prevails 
among the lowest tribes of the inhabit- 
ants of Berar and Gondwana. Suicide 
is not unfrequently vowed, by such 
persons, in return for boons solicited 
from idols; and, to fulfil his vow, the 
successful votary throws himself trom 
a precipice, named Calabhairava, situ- 
ated in the mountains, between the 
Tapti and Nermada rivers. ‘The An- 
nyal Fair, held near that spot, at the 
beginning of spring, usually witnesses 
eight or ten victims of this supersti- 
tion.” 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
held at Calcutta, on the 5th of Septem 
ber, of last year, the Marquis of Hast- 
ings in the chair, the following account 
of an intended self-immolation of this 
nature, was communicated by Lieuten 
ant R. A. M‘Naghton:— 

Among the many natural curiosi- 
ties to be found at Puchmurree is an 
arched cave, sacred to Mahadeo. It is 
about 100 feet in length, and 20 in 
height; and is a natural excavation, at 
the bottom of an immense solid rock. 
itis situated ia a deep narrow dell ; 
and the surrounding rocks are from 150 
to 200 feet above the level of the cave. 
The floor of this cavity is covered with 
water about knee deep, which is the ef- 
fect of a constant dripping from the 
roof; but for which it is difficult to ac- 
count, as the upper surface of the rock 
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is perfectly dry, and as there is no wa- 
ter visible any where near it to supply 
the continual filtering. 
end of the cave is an ‘idol, to which the 
pilgrims, who annually resort thither in 
great numbers, pay their devotions; 
bathing themselves, at the same time, 
in the water which drops from the 
roof. 

‘** Another rock which contributes to 
form the dell, is consecrated to Bhowa- 
nee, there called the Wife of Mahadeo. 
This rock is devoted to a purpose simi- 
lar to that of Mount Leucate of old, 
from which Sappho precipitated her- 
self into the sea. When awoman has 
been married for several years, and is 
unblest with offspring, she pays her de- 
votions to Mahadeo, to remove her ste- 
rility; and vows to sacrifice her first- 
born child to the god, by throwing it from 
the top of Bhowanee’s rock, which is 
about 170 feet high, and nearly per- 
pendicular ! 

“ Lieut. M‘Naghton was at Puch- 
murree, in last April, at the time when 
the annual pilgrimage takes place. A 
woman had arrived there for the pur- 
pose of sacrificing herself, in conformi- 
ty with the horrid superstition just de- 
scribed; and Lieut. M‘Naghton, excit- 
ed by euriosity, proceeded to the spot 
to witness the circumstances of this 
dreadful ceremony. He was accompa- 
nied by a Hurkaru, named Ram Sing, 
charged by Colonel Adams io use eve- 
ry effort in his power to dissuade the 
deluded woman from putting into exe- 
cution her frantic resolution. 

*¢ When they reached the rock, about 
four miles south-west of Puchmurree, 
the voluntary victim was sitting on the 
ground, waiting the arrival of the Brah- 
min who was to assist at the ceremo- 
ny. She was of the Rajpoot Caste, 
and seemed to be about thirty years of 
age. It appeared that her father and 
mother were both dead; and that her 
mother had formerly vowed to sacri- 
fice her first child to Mahadeo, agreea- 
bly to the established custom ; but, on 
the birth of the child, a daughter, she 
neglected to fulfilher vow. The daugh- 
ter grew up, and was married: her 
husband died, and she married again : 
her second husband also died; and, 
being without offspring, this accumula- 
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At the further - 


~ 


tion of misfortunes drove her nearly 
mad. She would dance and sing all 
day; and eat any thing from any body ; 
by which she lost her caste, and be- 

came entirely neglected. She at length 
felt persuaded, that her misfortunes 
arose from the circumstance of her mo- 
ther having broken her vow; and, 
therefore, she determined to immolate 
herself without loss of time. 

“ She had seated herself atthe foot of 
the rock, surrounded by those who had 
accompanied her from Hurdah, the 
place of her residence; calmly expect- 
ing the arrival of the Raj Gooroo, or 
Chief Priest. She was perfectly sensi- 
ble; and had neither ate nor drank any 
intoxicating or stupifying drug. In- 
deed her appearance indicated perfect 
self-possession ; and her friends posi- 
tively asserted that nothing of the kind 
had been administered to her. ‘There 
was a bottle of common ®azar_ spirits 
near her, which they said was to be 
given to her, if she asked for it, but not 
otherwise. She held, in her right hand, 
a cocoa-nut; and, in the left, a knife, 
and a small looking-glass, into which 
she continued to look, excepting when 
she turned her eyes towards heaven, 
exclaiming “ Deo B’hurjee,” which she 
did very frequently. 

“It is evident, that her resolution 
entirely originated in her own breast. 
When Ram Sing began to dissuade 
her, she became exceedingly angry, 
and told him that his inierfesence was 
both useless and improper. He how- 
ever continued his expostulations, in 
which, it is worthy of particular re- 
mark, he was heartily joined by her 
own people; who declared, that they 
had previously used all their endea 
vours to induce her to relinquish her 
design of destroying herself. One of 
them, an old Brahmin, «seconded Ram 
Sing so earnestly, that she threw the 
cocoa-nut at his head, with such vio- 
lence, as would have been productive 
of serious consequences, had her aim 
been sure; but fortunately it erred, and 
the nut was broken to pieces against the 
stones on which it fell. For three hours 
Ram Sing continued his expostulations, 
and she was still immoveable. So re- 
luctant was she to attend to him, that 
she repeatedly, and angrily, ordered the 
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42 State of the Mission in Western Africa. 


musicians, who were present, to com- 
mence playing, that his voice might not 
pe heard. 

‘* Lieutenant M‘Naghten, consider- 
ing it a hopeless case, returned to camp, 
leaving Ram Sing to do all that he could 
to delay the threatened sacrifice. In 
afew hours afterward, his servants 
brought him intelligence, that Ram Sing 
had succeeded, and was bringing the 
woman into camp. On ascending the 
fatal rock from which she was to preci- 
pitate herself, she bad fainted away, 
from exhaustion bothof body and mind, 
wand continued senseless for nearly two 
hours. On recovering, she cried bit- 
terly ,and appeare d to hesitate. Every 
one present seized the favourable op- 
portunity, and implored her to abandon 
her resolution: and, what was still 
more efiectual, the Raj Gooroo told her, 
that she had Mahadeo’s forgiveness! 

* Soon afteg her arrival in camp, she 
was sent off to Hurdah; provided, by 
Colonel Adams, with money to detray 
her expenses on the road, and a letter 
to the Soubadar of the province, (who 
had, in the first instance, laudably en- 
deavoured to dissuade her from her 
purpose |, to see that she suffered no in- 
dignity or wrong, in consequence of 
having abandoned her resolution.” 





MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


{ The following extracts relative to Missions in 
Africa, in India, &e. are taken from recent 
London periodieal publications, and cannot 
fail of being gratifying to our readers. | 

Extracts relative to the state of the Mission 

in Western Africa. 

Governor M’Carthy has deemed it ex- 
pedient, in consequence of the arrival of 
native troops to be disbanded, and of the 
continual accession of recaptured slaves, 
to increase the number of settlements in 
the colony. Three of these, Waterloo, 
Hastings, and Wellington, are on the 
eastern side of the colony, toward the 
main land: a fourth, York, is on the 
Whale River, which flows into the Atlan- 
tic, north of Cape Shilling. A part of the 
Fourth West-India Regiment, which ar- 
‘ rived in April, 1819, has been settled, on 
being disbanded, near Freetown; with 
the view of enabling the men to support 
themselves by their labour in the town. 

On the 2d of February, a few days after 
the arrival of Mr. Johnsen, a meeting of 
the Missionaries was held in Freetown. 


[ No. 1. 


The removal of the Christian Institution 
from Leicester Mountain to Regent’s 
Town, which had been suggested to the 
Society, and approved, was considered by 
the meeting to be a measure of great 
promise: and it was accordingly deter- 
mined, that it should be carried into ef- 
fect as soon as practicable. 

David Noah was received as a native 
teacher under the Society; and was plac- 
ed, as William Tamba and William Davis 
have been, in a course of preparation for 
his work.—The Rev. J. G. Wilhelm and 
Mrs.Wiihelm were appointed to Waterloo, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lisk to Hastings ; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Beckley, with Mary Bouffler 
(who is smce dead,) took charge of the 
colonial schools in Freetown ; while Han- 
nah Johnson proceeded with her brother 
to Regent’s Town, according to the ar- 
rangements of the Committee. 

Mr. Nylander gives the following ac- 
oount of his situation and labours at Kis- 
sey, Sierra Leone :-— 

“T have family-prayers morning and 
evening, with about 200 adults and chil- 
dren; and, through the day, my time is 
taken up with the affairs of the settlement. 
On the Lord’s Day there is a congregation 
of 300 or more assembled: but none, as 
yet, seem to have ears to hear, or hearts 
to understand. The school is carried on 
by Stephen Caulker, and another lad from 
Rio Pongas. We have also an evening 
and a Sunday school. 

“T have introduced a weekly prayer- 
meeting, on Wednesday evenings; about 
a dozen adults attend. May God visit us 
in mercy, and hear our prayers !” 

The following extracts from the com- 
munications of Mr. Taylor, at Charlotte, 
present encouraging hopes of his success 
with his Negroes :— 

** April 17, 1819.—I came to this town 
on the 18th of January, and found it ina 
very dark state of ignorance and idolatry : 
but I trust that, by the blessing of God, 
there will soon be some followers of Christ 
and his Gospel in this place. I cannot, 
however, say much in its favour at pre- 
sent; only that the people generally ap- 
pear attentive, and same of their country 
fashions are done away with. We have 
a day and an evening school. In the day 
school there are 44 girls and 22 boys; in 
the evening school, 31 men and 12 boys 
have their names down, but do not all 
attend regularly. On Sundays I pray 
with, and speak to the people three times, 
and am pretty well attended. There are 
about 250 people, old and young, under 
my charge. In the morning nearly all at- 


tend; perhaps about 200: and almost 
every Lord’s Day I have visitors from 
other towns.” 

Mr. Renner entered on the charge of 
the station at Leopold in June, 1818, on 
removing from the Rio Pongas. 
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In the early part of last year, there was 
a considerable accession of children to 
the settlement ; 40 boys and girls being 
sent hither on the dispersion of the chil- 
dren at Leicester Mountain, and 60 lately 
liberated from a French slave vessel. On 
Sundays, the people were repeatedly as- 
sembled for public worship; and, on week 
days, morning and evening. They were 
much improved in their outward demean- 
our. The frequent quarrels and fightings 
which Mr. Renner found when he settled 
here, had quite subsided. 

On Mr. Renner’s removal to Freetown, 
to officiate for a time as chaplain, his Ne- 
groes would not consent to his leaving 
them, unless Mrs. Renner staid with them. 
They thought that she could settle all 
** palavers” among them, and promised to 
behave well. 

The arrival of Mr. Johnson, with his 
companions, at Sierra Leone, occasioned 
great joy to his people at Regent’s Town. 

“I waited,” he writes, “ immediately 
on his Excellency, who received me with 
great kindness. Being late, I could not 
go up to Regent’s Tewn that evening; 
but, the news being carried up, a number 
of the people came down in the night, 
and many others the next morning. I be- 
lieve that [never in my life did shake 
hands so much before as I did that day. 
On the evening of our landing, a man saw 
me coming on shore, and ran immediately 
up to Regent’s Town. Mr. Wilhelm had 
just concluded the dajly evening service 
when the man entered the church, and 
cried out, * All, hear!—all, hear!—Mr. 
Johnson come!’ The whole congregation 
immediately rose; and those that could 
not get out at the doors, jumped out at 
the windows, and Mr, Wilhelm soon found 
himself alone.” 

On Mr. Johnson’s re-entering Regent’s 


Town the next day, he found abundant | 


cause for the joy of the people at his re- 
turn, Three of his Black communicants 
had died in the faith during his absence; 
but he had the happiness to see Kneeling 
with him at the taole of the Lord, not- 
withstanding the many difficulties which 
had tried them, a greater number than had 
received the eommunion with him on the 
Faster Sunday previous to his departure. 
—The sum of 31/ had been collected dur- 
ing the year for the Church Missionary 
Society; and, oa the evening on which 
Me. Johnson wrote, the people contributed 
Si. 3s 9d. at their monthly meeting. 
Many interesting communications have 
been received from Mr. Johnson’s convert- 
ed Negroes, both during his absence in 
England, and since his return to Sierra 
Leone. Our specimens must be very 
brief, and it must be remembered, that 
they are written by men but recently libe- 


rated ina state of barbarism from captured - 


Slave vessels. 
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One man wrote thus to Mr. Johnson :— 

“It gives me great pleasure to write a 
few lines to you. I hope they will meet 
you in perfect health. May the Lord bless 
you and your wife! I trust in God, that 
he may enable me to remember you, and 
ail other friends in England, at the Throne 
of Grace. 

““{ hope you will never forget poor be- 
nighted African people. Oh, pray for us ! 
that we may grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

“‘T wish to know and serve the Lord ; 
but my heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. My heart is the 
great enemy against me: it runs after the 
world very much, and cannot let me serve 
the Lord as lL ought. When I draw near 
in prayer, to pour out my soul before the 
Lord, then my wicked heart runs after 
worldly things. 

“1 am full of doubt and unbelief; but 
yet Llook to the Lord Jesus Christ, be- 
cause he has said, ‘ They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength: 
therefore I look to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and hope he may enable me to do so.” 

Another communicant writes thus :— 

“I take this opportunity of writing 
these few lines unto you, my dear brother: 
and I hope God may preserve and keep 
you, when you pass through the mighty 
deep; and, by the will of God, I hope we 
may see one another again.” 

“ Ethank Almighty God for his loving- 
kindness to me. I know the Lord is my 
Saviour and my God. I pray for ali the 
good people who are in England, and the 
Secretary. I hope you may be well in Je- 
sus, and that you may send more Mission- 
aries to Africa, to preach the Gospel to 
our poor countrymen. My master, please 
to send me one hymn book. My wife ask 
you how you do, Mr. Johnson.” 

This ‘man thus addressed the Secreta- 
ries, from Regent’s Town, Feb. 14, 1820 :— 

“ Dear Sirs—I have taken the opportu- 
nity of writing a few lines to you. 

“The Lord has done great things for 
me. He brought me out of my country, 
to hear his word. Oh, I can say, I thank 
God, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to die for poor guilty sinners. I 
must have gone down to hell; but now I 
look to the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour 
for salvation, aud that by the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost. But, sometimes my 
heart trouble me too much. I do not 
know what { must do: but, again, I trust 
in Jesus Christ. I glad too much fivery 
glad} Mr. Johnson come back. Oh! I 
thank God for his mercy.” 

Another writes, Feb. 2d, 1820:—« fn 
the morning, church was full; and Mr. 
Johnson said, after prayer, ‘ All the peo- 

le come to-night: I have something to 
tell them: and in the night, the church 
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was full, as much as it can hold. He read 
unto us the fourth chapter of the Second 
of Kings, 26th verse‘ Run now, I pray 
thee, to meet her, and say unto her, Is it 
well with thee”? My heart was ready to 
say, ‘Is it well with me; not. for my good 
deed, nor for any good desires, but by the 
will of him in whom I trust Oh, that I 
might be enabled to keep the command- 
ments of the Lord! Oh! may the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with us ali! 
Amen. 

“When I remember my poor country- 
men, fam sorry forthem. If cry unto the 
Lord, and say, ‘ O Lord, teach me to read 
thy word, and enable me to understand 
what [ read; that I may tell them that 
they maf look to God, that he muy save 
them from their sins, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen’ 

“When I read the forty-fifth chapter 
of Genesis, the latter part of the Ist verse 
—‘ Joseph made himself known unto his 
brethren’—when I read this word, I say in 
my heart, ‘Oh, that the Lord may enable 
me to go to my country-people, to carry 
the good tidings to them! Oh, may the 
Holy Spirit be with us all! Amen.” 

Mr. Johnson testifies in one of his later 
dispatches :— 

**1 do not find the least difference in the 
people. They appear to me to be hunger- 
ing after the word of God as muchas be- 
tore. Ihave had numerous visits of peo- 
ple who desire to talk to me concerning 
religion, and have set a day apart for that 
nurpose.” 


—- 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


A terrer has just come to hand from 
che Rev. J. Philip, dated Cape Town, July 
13, 1820, wherew he says he was in daily 
expectation of hearing from Mr. Camp- 
bell and his friends, from Graaf Reynet, 
on their return from Lattakoo. Mr. Philip 
has transmitted interesting accounts of 


the conversion of Rosrtte, a female of 


the Bootchuana nation, a member of the 
church atGriquatown; also, the substance 
of a conversation with Anam Banty, ano- 
ther member of that church, at a meeting 
held in Mr. Philip’s house, in the presence 
of several of the missionaries of the Church 
Society, &c. then at Cape Town. 

We select a few of the questions and 
answer's on the latter occasion, not having 
room for the whole. 

Q. When was it that you felt the power 
of the word of God on your heart? 

A. In 1802, when Mr. —— came to 
Berend’s Kraal, I felt myself a sinner. 
There was an old woman converted, whom 
I knew was before a very bad character, 
and I thought—if she obtains grace, how 
will it go with me? I may obtain it too; 
and this led me to look into my former 
life, aud to seek the same change. When 





[No. 1 


I began to pray, Mr. —~——-~ came to that. 
place; then I learned there was to be 2 
judgment; then all that was evil in my 
life came to my mind, and seemed dread. 
ful to me. Ihad no rest, day nor mght. 

Q. How was it with regard to your fecl- 
ings after this? 

.2. These thoughts came into my mind 
-—If Iseek the Lord Jesus, I shall find 
him. It is true—it is true :-—if # seek him 
I shall find him; and this truth gave me 
comfort. 

Q. When you fall into sin or tempta 
tion, is your peace of mind disturbed ? 

A. Yes, these cause disturbance in my 
mind, but lead me to the Lord Jesus. 

Q. Whiat reason have believers to trust 
that Crist will save them ? 

A. The Bible teaches us, that Christ 
came into the world, that he suffered, was 
buried, and rose again, and that his death 
is the life of sinners. 

Q. Did you change your own heart, or 
by what power was it done? 

-?. No, not myself, because I can do 
nothing. 

Q. By whom then was this done? 

A. By the Holy Spirit. 

Q. Is the Holy Spirit necessary to carry 
on this work, and to the end of life ? 

JA. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How are we to know that a man isa 
Christian—-is every one a Christian who 
professes so to be? 

A. He that is a doer of the word. 

Q. What opinion,may we form of a man 
who makes a profession, and lives in sin, 
drunkenness, idleness, and thoughtless 
ness? 

2. T have no other thoughts than that 
it is inconsistent—they do not belong te 
the faith. 

Q. What do you think of the Bible— 
the word of God? 

1. We must think seriously of it. I 
cannot live without the word of Christ. 

Q. Have you any part of it inyour me- 
mory? 

A. Yes, passages come to my mind 
every day. Among those which afford me 
comfort, and are frequently in my thoughts, 
is, * God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him, should not perish, but have 
eternal life,” &c. &e. 

Q. Do you think you could be tem pted 
to leave the means of grace? 

A. No, Sir; nothing else can make me 
happy, 

Q. Do you feel grateful to the people 
in England for sending the Gospel to you? 
Do you pray for them? 

A. Yes; that comes into my thoughts 
often. 

Mr. Anderson (now at Cape Town) gives 
Adam Barly an excellent character; he 
has been many years a member of the 
church at Griquatown, and his converss- 
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tion and spirit during all that time have 
been most cxemplary. ' 

Mr. Philip adds—“ You may rest as- 
sured that these conversations are report- 
ed as they took place; no attempt has 
been made to embellish them. The scep- 
ticism excited in some by the perusal of 
the answers given by Africaner is ground- 
Tess ; but J shall soon have an opportunity 
of presenting that interesting character 
before the public, in a light which will 
not lessen surprise, but which will satisfy 
such as require satisfaction, that the for- 
mer picture was not overcharged ” 

By letters from Mr. Philip, of later 
dates, viz. July 29th, and August 9th, we 
are informed that Mr. Campbell has re- 
turned in safety to Lattakoo, after an ab- 
sence of two months employed in a journey 
of discovery, north-east of that city; and 
that he was expected shortly on the bor- 
ders of the colony, in his return to Beth- 
elsdorp, and from thence to Cape Town. 

Mr. Campbell, in a letter to Mr. Philip, 
dated Lattukoo, April 8th, 1820, says— 
“‘ They have been very industrious here in 
cultivating fields and gardens, without 
which they could not have existed. They 
have led out water from the Krooman 
river, for three miles; which is a great 
work in so warmaclimate. They have 
also built comfortable houses on the south 
side of the town, behind which are their 
gardens. 

** Some favourable changes have taken 
place among the Matchappees, the inha- 
bitants of Lattakoo, &c. Expeditions for 
the purpose of stealing cattle are abandon- 
ed; scarcely any are now put to death, 
because they know more of the value of 
human life. Pumpkins, melons, beans, 
&c. have been introduced, because among 
themselves they have something resem- 
bling them ; but, though fond of potatoes, 
they cannot be prevailed upon to plant 
any, because they fear it would occasion 
some alteration in their old system, of 
which theyare as tenacious as the Hin- 
doos themselves. 

** As yet they cannot comprehend read- 
ing and writing. Only about six persons 
attend the school, and these can only join 
two letters together. Could one only be 
taught to read, it would lead others to 
conceive of its meaning. I expect little 
improvement until some person, well in- 
structed in the Lancasterian plan, shall 
come to teach them. The want of their 
language is a great obstacle; as yet the 
missionaries are obliged to speak to them 
by interpreters, and it is a thousand to one 
if they have ability to place the truth be- 
fore the natives in a proper manner. But 
1 think Mr. Moffat will be able to acquire 
the language in a few months. 

They think themselves safe from the at- 
tacks of the neighbouring tribes, in con- 
sequence of white men living among 

ou. V. 
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them. Ina public conversation with the 
king, I perceived that he took consider- 
able merit to himself for having, at the 
request of the missionaries, relinquished 
the practice of cattle-stea/ing. He express- 
ed his hope that, as he had taken our ad- 
vice, I would take his, and not visit Mak- 


- kabba, king of the Wanketzens, against 


whom he seems to entertain a mortal anti- 
pathy. ‘TI advised Dr.Cowan and Dono- 
van,’ saidhe, ‘notto go; yet they went, 
and have never since been heard of? He 
added, ‘ You are going to the Maroot- 
zees ; you will pass near him; he will send 
for you, but do not go.’ 

“TI design to set out, on Monday next, 
to visit a people who live about 250 miles 
higher up, towards the north-east—From 
every thing Lhear, it seems to me fikely 
to be an important missionary station, 
From thence come all the iron and copper 
used here. The king of Mashow, who 
lives on this side of them, was here when 
I arrived. I design to visit his place also. 
Jam still more confirmed in my opinion 
that Lattakoo is only the commencement 
of peopled I frica. 

“The other night the Bushmen stole 
19 cattle belonging to the mission, 11 of 
which belonged to the interpreter; this 
will be a most serious loss to him. We 
have heard that another party of Bushmen 
robbed the Griquas-about the same time, 
taking the advantage, probably, of the ab- 
sence of many of them at Beaufort Fair. 
A good parcel of small black and white 
beads would enable the interpreter to pur- 
chase some cattle instead of those he has 
lost. Beads are the only sort of money 
that passes here, and only black and white 
ones (about one-eighth of an inch in dia- 
meter) are valuable—except large dark 
blue ones. Ihave many necklaces, given 
by my friends at Kingsland, but they are 
not acceptable. If Messrs. were 
to send a large quantity of such as I have 
described to Beaufort Fair in 12 months, 
it would be a good speculation,’’ &c. &c. 

Mr. Philip says—* Mr. Campbell’s 
friends need be under no apprehension for 
his safety. Travelling in the interior of 
South Africa is now, through the influence 
of our missionaries, nearly as safe as in 
England. If Africa be explored, it must 
be by the progress of missions. The 
mission to Lattakoo has already opened 
the way some hundreds of miles beyond 
that place; and, if that mission be strength- 
ened, and another mission be established 
amovg the Marvotzees, we shall have a 
field [aid open to us from the Cape to De 
Lagoa Bay.” 





INDIA. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. William 
Fyvie, to the Rev. Dr. Bogue ; dated Su- 
rat, March 20th, 1820. 

ArTER mentioning the difficulties sur- 
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mounted in obtaining a printing-press, Mr. 
F. says—“ Before our beginning to print 
te New Testament, (in the Guzerat lan- 
guage ) and for the purpose of bringing 
our press and types into proper order, we 
judged it proper to print several small 
tracts, of eight pages each. Mr. Skinner 
has prepared four of this kind—selections 
from the Scriptures. I have prepared a 
small catechism, prayers, &c. and a tract 
entitled ‘The way of Salvation” These 
were greatly needed. O that the reading 
of them may be accompanied with the 
Divine blessing! 

** We have received, from the Calcutta 
Bible Society, sufficient paper for printing 
one thousand copies of the New Testa- 
ment, We hope also to receive some as- 
sistance from the Bombay Bible Society, 
towards the printing of it. We expect to 
begin one of the Gospels in a few days. 
I trust we feel that, in conducting a work 
So important to the interests of Christiani- 
ty in this land, much wisdora, and a con- 
stant supply of the grace of the Holy Spi- 
ritare necessary, and [ doubt not that the 
numerous friends of missions in Britain 
will persevere in earnest prayer, that the 
blessing of God may succeed our labours. 

“In translating, my attention has been 
directed principally to the Old Testament. 
Ehave gone over the Books of Moses 
twice, and the Historical Books once. 
These, with the Acts of the Apostles, 
which I have translated, and am now goiug 
over the fourth time, in order to its being 
printed, will be, I think, nearly half of 
the Sacred Scriptures. Mr. Skinner takes 
the other half. 

**T have prepared a selection of the pa- 
rables of the New Testament, with an ex- 
planation attached to each, which I find 
useful to read when f am out among the 
natives—am, also preparing a course of 
short sermons on the principal doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity, for the in- 
struction of the heathen; these may be 
printed’ at some future time. In giving 
them instruction, the greatest plainness of 
speech is absolutely necessary, in order to 
their understanding the truths delivered ; 
for they are mere children in the know- 
ledge of every thing of real importance; 
it may really be said of them, that they 
know nothing but wickedness—but ‘ great 
as the truth, and it must prevail” ‘The 
directors have lately sent us a copy of 
your ‘Sermons on the Millennium. We 
have found the perusal of them very use- 
ful; and trust they will be extensively so, 
in the promotion of personal religion, and 
an rousing all who may read th:m to more 
active exertions to hasten forward the de- 
lightful period. 

“T now feel at homein speaking to this 
people; and, notwithstanding their wretch- 
ed condition, am happy in the employment, 
and would not exchange my situation for 
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that of the greatest monarch. We have 
much cause to bless God for the gracious. 
countenance he has given us in preaching 
the Gospel to our countrymen. The change 
of conduct and views in several persons 
who attend, are sufficient encouragement. 
Our friends who attend the English wor- 
ship, in addition to defraying the rent of 
the place, &c. have been able to render us 
some little assistance in other things, and 
we are anxious for this, that the -xpenses 
of the mission may be lessened to the So- 
ciety. Your’s most respectfully, 
WILLIAM FYVIE. 

“ P S.—Since I began this letter, we 
have been enabled to begin the printing 
of the Gospel of Mark; the second sheet 
is now jn the press.” 

CHINSURAH. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr Pearson, to 
the Directors ; dated Chinsurah, 31st of 
December, 1819. 

Honovuxev Fatuers, 


Tue date of my former letter, (last 
April) reminds me that & must not longer 
delay to send you tidings of what Iam 
about; you will, I am persuaded, pardon 
the unfrequency of my communications, 
as you receive statediy those of my bre- 
thren in Calcutta. Weighing present cir- 
cumstances, it will not, [ conceive, be ac- 
counted matter of surprise or disappoint- 
ment, not to receive details of the con- 
version of the heathen. The particular 
sphere to which I was destined seems hi- 
therte almost to have excluded me from 
any direct attempt for this grand end of 
missionary labour. I feel happy in hav- 
ing, to the best of my ability, fully obeyed 
the letter of my instructions: I have bent 
my time, my strength, and ingenuity, to 
the advancement of the schools To save 
time, I re-copy a short report made to the 
brethren in Calcutta, by which you will 
perceive the outline of what has been done 
during the past year. 

No. of schools 25—children 2400. 

It may, perhaps, appeara matter of re- 
gret, that the statement I now send is be. 
low that of the former year ; we conceive, 
however, that this deficiency is fully com- 
pensated by a superior state of discipline, 
and of progress in learning. It is pleasing 
to think that our labours for this end have 
appeared satisfactory to Government, by 
whose liberality the schools are supported. 
Our efforts, inthe first instance, were di- 
rected to the introduction of an appropri- 
ate system, together with the simplifica- 
tion and arrangement of elementary mat- 
ter. Of the necessity of the former, little 
need be urged ; its existence will ever give 
to aschool of children the like advantage 
in the handling of letters, thatit does toa 
regiment of soldiers over a confused rab- 
ble in the use of arms. 
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Purposing to take for our model that of 
the National Society in England, I made 
an abridged translation of Dr. Bell’s ‘ In- 
structions,’ of which an edition has been 
printed by the Calcutta School-book So- 
ciety; and the system itself, as accommo- 
dated to Bengal, is now in use in the 
schools. We have at least demonstrated 
that it is capable of being acted upon 
here, in a manner nearly, if not fully, ap- 
proaching to that in which we see at home. 
Ihave heard it spoken of by the natives 
as wonderful, to see a boy in tears at los- 
ing his place in the class. As practised 
in the Ghaut schools, it has been adopted 
by gentlemen engaged in the work of na- 
tive education, and also by the Calcutta 
School Society. 

Similar to those of the National Socie- 
ty, have been composed, in Bengalee, a 
set of Elementary Tables; a first and se- 
cond edition of which have been printed 
by the School-book Society, to which we 
are indebted for the gratuitous supply of 
various school books, both of Calcutta and 
of Serampore. 

In addition has been printed, after the 
model of the National Society’s school 
book No. 1, the History of Joseph; also a 
book of Arithmetic, by Mr. Harle, con- 
taining 120 pages. We have lately com- 
pleted, fer the use of schools, a book con- 
taining correspondence, commercial and 
familiar, various forms of bonds, deeds, 
&c. which I have reason to think will be 
useful and attractive. Whilst these pre- 
liminary means for the enlightening of our 
fellow-subjects have happily been afford- 
ed, it need not be said that the eye of be- 
nevolence has been opened only to behold 
the waste that every where surrounds us. 
Using, therefore, our best exertions for 
the prosperity of this Institution, we are 
at the same time incessantly employed in 
acquiring, through conversation and 
study, a thorough and idiomatic know- 
ledge of the native language. In the be- 
ginning of the year, Mr. Harle and my- 
self, with our Testaments under our arms, 
were in the habit of going out daily, and, 
in the market-place, or beneath the shade 
of atree, of reading and speaking to the 
people, who at least were willing to hear, 
and generally with much attention, what 
we had to say. 

I enclose specimens of tables, school 
books, &c. &c. Our schools have been 
visited and approved by several; they are 
also regarded as models; nevertheless, 
we admit the absence of the chief beauty 
—direct Christian instruction. Let us be 
thankful for advances already made; who 
knows but that in a few years, each may 
become a Christian seminary? Of the im- 
portance of schools as a branch of missi- 
onary labour, my views are not in the least 
altered: however, it seems I am not to 
spend all my time in them, (which indeed 
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is no longer necessary,) but rather to 
busy myself in making known Christ unto 
the heathen. 

it is really delightful to dive into the 
language, and to have it in one’s power 
even ina feeble way, to diffuse the light 
of the glorious Gospel amidst such de- 
plorable darkness. The eyes of people at 
home seem now to be opened, as to the 
moral degradation of the Hindoos. Their 
ingratitude, cruel hard-heartedness, and 
deep duplicity, afford many a trial to the 
bosom that beats only to do them . 
Sometimes, however, a smile will forcibly 
efface the whole—Whilst Capt. J. was 
here, one of his native servants was seized 
with the Cholera Morbus. “We adminis- 
tered medicine, and, having set to work 
by applying hot bandages, and rubbing 
well his hands and feet, through the bless- 
ing of God, his life was saved. For doing 
which, the next day, lest he should be in 
danger of loosing caste, he demanded so 
many rupees. ‘On the other hand, though 
living under so benign a government, the 
doubtless frequently experience much 
evil, and but too frequenily have presented 
to their view that great stumbling-block 
—the inconsistent lives of Christians. 
One who came to me the other-day, and 
could speak tolerable English, was con- 
tinually adding an oath; I asked him why 
he did s0, pointing out the guilt. His 
answer was, he knew no harm, having 
heard the words constantly used by gen- 
tlemen, but promised never to wale use 
of them again. 

I have lately completed, in the native 
language, an English grammar; it is 
well spoken of by those who have seen it, 
and is likely to:be in great demand by the 
natives, for whose use it is intended. It 
will be followed by acopious Vocabulary 
on the plan of Dufief’s ‘Nature display- 
ed.’ The preface to this work ought, I 
conceive, to be read byevery one engaged 
in learning or in teaching languages. By 
these means the English language might 
accompany the extension of the English 
Government, and be rendered universal in 
the same short time, throughout the mil- 
lions that people the banks of the Ganges, 
the Candians, Hottentots, Negroes, &c. 
&c.. Asan humble attempt to put in exe- 
cution a part of this suggestion, the above 
works have been undertaken. The School- 
book Society have ordered to be printed 
1000 copies of the grammar. 

I will not swell my letters by mentioning 
the interesting particulars of the mission- 
ary conference held at Calcutta the be. 
ginning of this month, which, doubtless, 
you will receive from thence, along with 
the account of the Anniversary of the 
Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society. 

Our brethren are indefatigable in devis- 
ing and pursuing every possible means of 
fulfilling their errand: all of us, I trust, 
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are striving who shall be the greatest 
scholar, greatest in the eyes of his Mas- 
ter, and least in his own esteem. 

The wide distance that subsists be- 
tween us amd the people to whom we are 
sent, while it forms a barrier to our use- 
tulness in itself, if not steadily watched 
against, will produce a pernicious effect 
upon the frame of our spirits. Pride and 
anger are our enemies—not stripes and 
imprisonments, but soft speeches, and flat- 
tery in all its forms. ‘The fable of the Sun, 
the Wind, and the Traveller, may instruct 
us which of these is easiest to be borne. 
Were I to give advice, I would say, If pos- 
sible, send none but such as, knowing their 
own hearts, know the world, and know 
well how to conduct themselves in socie- 
ty. It seems alike necessary, whether on 
account of heathens or Christians. Men 
of capacity, (for a missionary, whether 
preacher or teacher, be he what he may, 
ifnota master of the language, had much 
better have staid at home;) men of ge- 
nerous and comprehensive minds, and 
that in every thing can bear and forbear. 

O that I were what I ought to be—ac- 
tive, full of energy, and full of humility ; 
under a sense of my nothingness, and of 
the mercy which hath hitherto followed 
me. It isa hard matter really to feel, and 
sympathize, and love, and be in earnest as 
we ought; and yet who, except they be 
stones, but must feel! A few weeks ago, 
a gentleman informed me he saw two fe- 
males immolated on his way from Calcut- 
ta. Another who just now left me, says, 
yesterday evening he saw two others, ata 
short distance from the same spot, half 
dead through fear, hurried first into the 
water, and then into the fire, tied down 
and burnt to ashes on the funeral pile of 
their husbands. Eight hundred within 
the province of Fort-William in 12 months! 
Iturned to the Brahmin sitting by me, 
and asked him, When will this be at an 
end? He answered, When the Company 
order it. 

To this day, with little exception, I en- 
joy the best health, although experiencing 
some diminution of strength from the et- 
fect of the climate. At present, it is so 
cold, that, when at home, lam glad to 
creep to the warmest corner of the house, 
and could fetch ice from the ice-field on 
the north side of the town. I continue to 
receive every kindness from the Governor 
and people of the place. We have service 
twice in English, in the settlementchurch, 
on Sunday; monthly missionary prayer- 
meeting, and weekly prayer-meeting, in 
my own house. 

Continental Intelligence. 

Lettens from Colmar, bearing date the 
20th of August, give a pleasing account of 
the increase of vital Christianity it Swit- 
zerland, and the French provinces border- 
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ing on the Rhine. Two missionaries from 
Basle have lately devoted themselves to 
the service of the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, and proceeded the one to Cra- 
cow in Poland ; and the other to Odessa, 
on the shores of the Black Sea. An inter- 
esting, account is given of the mode in 
which a young German converted Jew la- 
bours for the spiritual welfare of his mo- 
ther, a woman who seems to be ‘ touching 
the righteousness which is by the law 
blameless’ in his letters to her he com- 
ments upon some passage of the Old fes- 
tament in the words of Paul’s Epistle to 
the Hebrews, without naming the author, 
and asks her opinion upon that which he 
has offered to her consideration: she 
usually replies, that she approves of what 
he has said; upon which he rejoins by 
telling her that he is very happy that she 
approves of what he submitted to her at- 
tention, but that the whole was taken 
from a letter which one Paul, a follower 
of ‘the hanged One’ wrote to his nation. 
He recommends her strongly to read it : 
she seems to have followed his advice, not 
unaccompanied by a blessing. 

We are sorry to learn by letters from 
Italy, of the 17th of August, that Mr. Jc- 
seph Tartaro, who had made a successful 
tour through the greater part of the Nea- 
politan and Pontifical States, distributing 
the word of God, has been arrested on this 
account by the Austrian government, at 
Milan. Atsome places Mr. Tartaro had 
so far overcome the ill-founded jealousies 
of the enemies of the sacred volume, that 
pulpits had been heard to resound with 
panegyrics on the English and Russians 
for their zeal inthis cause. The Austrian 
government has repeatedly manifested 
more aversion to the dissemination of the 
Scriptures than even the Papal itself: we 
believe that up to this moment only one 
Bible Society exists in any part of those 
immense territories, namely, that at Pres- 
burg, in Hungary, which was established 
some years ago by Mr. Leo, of Paris. 


——— 
For the Christian Journal. 


THE ORPHAN’S DEATH. 
Beneath Delusion’s reign of hopes and fears,* 
The wearied wheels of life at last stood still 
Far from this vale of bitterness and tears, 
Thy spotless soul ascends to Zion’s Hill. 
The bloom of youth upon thy glowing cheek, 
To feed the hopes of future davs began ; 
When Death insatiate, came his spoil to seek, 
Long ere thy years attain’d to those of man. 
Thy heart its fevered beat has ceased at last-— 
The anguish of thy bosom now is o’er— 
The reign of feelings and of passions past, 
Can fire thine eye or nerve thy heart no more. 





* He Ged delizious. 
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Now numbered with the dead who*sleep 
around, - 
For thee no marble its memorial rears; 

But those who were to thee by nature bound, 
Bewail thy loss in wretchedness and tears. 
With thee we all must share the robe of dust, 
And rest our aching heads beneath the elay ; 
Yet firm remains the dying Christian’s trust—- 

Death is the dawning of eternal day. 
Be this our struggle—this our one desire— 
To gain the javen and outride the storm; 
And by the beams of Fzith’s eternal fire, 
Dispel the clouds that earthly sorrows form. 
Whatever anguish racks the soul betow, 
Hope bids us view that distant promised 
shore ; 
Where streams of pleasure shall for ever flow, 
And care and sorrow wring the heart no more. 


So let us live, that when the dart of death 
Shall pierce the veil that clouds our mortal 
view, 
A brighter sun may cheer our parting breath, 
And all the life of life within renew. 
That freed from trouble, sorrow, pain, and eare, 
Our souls may launch on that unbounded 
wave; 
¥n life and bliss immortal ever share, 
And shout triumphant o’er the conquered 
grave. 


The fuirest flower may wither on its stem, 
Long ere the heam that bade it bloom, decay ; 
And coldness chill the vigour of the gem, 
That opes beneath the spring’s reviving ray. 
And such is man!—how swift his moments fly, 
Whom being’s self doth hasten to his doom! 
To-day he is—to-morrow sees him die, 
Frail as the sod that rankles o’er his tomb.’ 


Whose lot is next? we know not: to prepare 
Is our’s to meet in smiles that summonsdread, 
Which soon must cal] this mortal frame to share 
The dreamiess slumbers of the silent dead. 
S——, of the South. 
— 
For the Christian Journal. 
WRITTEN FOR MY PRAYER BOOK. 
Almighty Fountain of eternal bliss, 
Great God! in tender mercy grant me this, 
‘That as I read this sacred book, inspire 
My soul with ardent zeal, and heavenly fire ; 
Let me with faith thy holy truths pursue, 
And keep my God for ever in my view. 
Sprung from thy bounty, all I have is thine ; 
O fill my breast with gratitude divine ; 
Accept the contrite breathings of my heart, 
And what my weakness wants, thy grace im- 


part; 
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Teach me to pray, and whatsoe’er I do, 

Be thou, my God, for ever in my tiew. 
Trembling I kneel before thy awful throne, 
To thee my thoughts and all my wants are 

known ; 
O cleanse these thoughts, and pure affections 
give, 
And, through thy merey, bid a sinner live. 
And may thy Spirit inward strength renew, 
To keep my God for ever in my view. 
HENRY POPE. 











Specimen of Hindoo Flattery. 


WE extract from Mr. Horner’s Jour- 
nal an instance of Native Flattery, 
which may serve to make the Hindoo 
character better understood :— 

The chief Brahmin of the place, with 
ten or fifteen others of his fraternity, 
accompanied us from one temple to 
another, and gave us what little infor- 
mation he could, or rather PLEASED to 
give, on the history of the place, &c 
He was very reserved on any subjects 
connected with the temples and their 
religion. 

I sat down with them atthe porch of 
one of the temples, and conversed on 
the subject of religion. ‘They spoke 
with a great deal of trepidation, and an 
appearance of uneasy suspicion; and 
often looked at one another, as if to 
ascertain by their countenances whether 
it was their general opinion that such 
or such things ought to be said to an 
European stranger. In reply to some 
remarks which I had made on the in- 
consistency of endeavouring to repre- 
sent an invisible and immaterial God 
by the images of stone or metal, the 
old Brahmin quickly answered, “ We 
know that God is invisible, but how 
can we worship him as such? We can- 
not form any ideas of an Invisible Be- 
ing; and consequently cannot worship 
him, but by means of images represent- 
ing the forms which he has assumed 
in different incarnations.” “ But,” re- 
joined I, “ Christians worship God as 
a Spirit, and consequently as an Invisi- 
ble Being, who is every where present, 
and possessing every excellency in in- 
finite perfection.” “Yes, but you do 
not consider the difference: you Chris- 
tians know every thing: You ARE PER- 
PECT LN KNOWLEDGE, whereas we know 
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nothing at all—we are children—wr 
AkE FooLs!” Strange thought I: is it 
possible this can be a Brahmin, and a 
priest of Vishnoo, who boasts, among 
his own people, of His caste ALONE be- 
ing produced from the mouth of Brah- 
ma; and yet, in the very temple of his 
gods, say, that a nation ef European 
Soodras, who eat flesh and drink spirits, 
are in any thing superior to them, 
“the gods of the world?” The conclu- 
sion chiefly which [I could not help 
drawing was, either he does not believe 
in his own religion, or else he thinks 
that lying is a light and venial offence. 

Dr. B. expressed a wish to go inside 
the temple; but knowing the particu- 
lar prejudices of the Hindoos on that 
subject, Imadean objection. Theold 
Brahmin seemed afraid to deny us ad- 
mittance, and again had recourse to 
flattery —* It is true, this is the House 
of God: but whoever is our master is 
also God to us: now as you are be- 
come our masters, it cannot be wrong 
‘or you to enter the temples.” 


Christ Church, Gardiner. 

On Wednesday, the 18th of October, 
the festival of St. Luke, the Evangelist, 
Christ Church, at Gardiner, in the state 
of Maine, was solemnly consecrated to 
the service of Almighty God, by the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of the Eastern 
Diocess. Notwithstanding the badness 
of the roads, occasioned by the late 
heavy rains, and the unfavourable state 
of the weather, there was a large and 
highly respectable congregation. The 
Rev. Mr. Olney, the rector of the new 
church, read the deed of consecration, 
by which the founders devoted it for 
ever to the service of God, according to 
the usage of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. The 
Bishop’s sentence of consecration was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, 
who also preached a sermon adapted to 
the occasion. Morning prayers were 
read bythe Rev. Mr. Morss, of New- 
buryport, and the communion was ad- 
ministered by the Bishop. We were 
gratified to see some of our dissenting 
brethren, and particularly two of the 
congregational ministers, approach the 
Loyd’s table and devoutly receive the 
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sacrament from the hands of the Bishop. 
We hail with pleasure all such indica- 
tions of the abandonment of those pre- 
judices which originally led to the un- 
happy separation from Episcopacy. 
May this returning desire to promote 
“the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace” become continually more and 
more extensive! We cannot omit no- 
ticing the excellence of the singing, and 
particularly, because it is so rare, the 
excellence of the chanting. ‘The Te 
Deum, though the choir were not much 
accustomed to chanting, we have never 
heard with so much pleasure. 

On the following day (October 19,) 
the Bishop administered confirmation, 
but the heavy rain prevented the greater 
part of those who were to have receiv- 
ed that rite from attending. 

Christ Church is built of unhammer- 
ed granite, divided into blocks of nearly 
equal size, and is of the simplest and 
purest style of Gothic architecture. 
The walls are crowned by battlements, 
which partially conceal the roof, and 
instead of a cornice there is merely a 
band or rib of stone corresponding with 
that of the water table below. The 
arches of the windows form an equilate- 
ral spherical triangle, which is the most 
perfect proportion. Each of the side 
windows is divided by three principal 
raullions, and the spaces between these 
in the arch of each window are subdi- 
vided by smaller mullions, resting on 
the intersections of small arches. The 
chancel window, which is very grand, 
the whole width being upwards of 14 
feet, is divided by four principal mul- 
lions. These, together with the quan- 
tity of wood in the sashes arising frem 
the small size of the diamond glass, 
darken the windows so as to produce 
an agreeable light. It is intended, we 
understand, to increase this effect, by an 
ornamental screen behind the altar, on 
which will be inscribed the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Command- 
ments. 

The spire is of brick, and, together 
with the tower, forms an elevation of 
120 feet. In the tower, immediately 


over the door, is a large window nearly 
30 feet high, which lights the staircase 
leading to the organ gallery, and which, 
when seen from the church, through an 
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opening over the gallery door, produces 
a noble and sublime effect. By this dou- 
ble light it was intended to give an 
idea, though a faint one, of the effect 
produced in Gothic cathedrals by the 
lady chapel, seen from the choir, 
through a door, or, what is technically 
called, the artificial infinite. 

There are no pillars within, except- 
ing those supporting the gallery, and 
two at the corners of the chancel; but 
the arches of the ceiling terminate in 
corbels, and those over the side aisles 
are ribbed and groined with roses in 
the intersections. The pulpit is placed 
at one corner of the recess for the chan- 
cel, and the reading desk at the other ; 
and the floor of the chancel is raised so 
high that when the clergyman is at the 
altar he may he seen in every part of 
the church. 

We have been thus minute in the 
description of this church, because we 
wish to see a better taste, as well as a 
more convenient arrangement prevail- 
ing in the structure of our places of 
worship. In this church the whole 
Gongregation see the clergyman in the 
performance of all the sacred offices. 
The altar especially is in full view. 
We wish this might be more generally 
the case, and that the cumbrous read- 
ing desks, which were introduced only 
on account of the great size of the ca- 
thedrals, might either be dispensed with 
in small buildings, or made so light and 
small, and placed in such a point of 
view,*as not to obstruct the sight of 
the chancel. ; 

We are decidedly of opinion too, 
that for country churches especially, 
and we are inclined to make the remark 
still more extensive, the Gothic or 
pointed form of architecture is the most 
solemn and interesting. 


Se 





Consecration. 

On Wednesday, the 25th of October, 
Trinity Church, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
was consecrated to the service of Al- 
mighty God, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, the Rev. Messrs. Kemper and 
Dupuy attending and assisting him. 
The serviee on this oecasion was per- 
formed by the attending clergy, and an 
appropriate sermon preached by the 
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Bishop. On the same day eighteen 
persons were admitted, by the Bishop, 
to the holy rite of confirmation. 

On the following day, Thursday, the 
26th, an ordination was held, and the 
Rev. John Rodney, jun. deacon, minis- 
ter of the church, admitted to the holy 
order of priests; the service being 
performed by the same gentleman, and 
a suitable discourse delivered by the 
Bishop. 

Trinity Church is an elegant struc- 
ture, 46 feet in front and 53 deep, built 
of stone and neatly rough-cast. Its front 
is a beautiful specimen of the Gothic ; 
and joined to the rear of the building, 
it has a Gothic tower, (56 feet high), 
which is at once an ornamental and 
useful appendage. ‘The zeal and libe- 
rality displayed by the small congrega- 
tion of Episcopalians in this place, in 
the expeditious erection of their church, 
is highly commendable. Its erection 
was undertaken within a year after the 
congregation was organized, and the 
building completely finished and fur- 
nished with an excellent organ, five 
months after the laying of the corner 
stone.—Episcopal Magazine. 


OBITUARY NOTICE, 


Extracted from a Sermon occasioned by the 
death of Mrs. Zittan M‘Laven in, 
preached in Zion Church, shortly after 
her interment. By the Rev. Tuomas 
BReEINTNALL. 


Or her early life I know nothing. My 
acquaintance with her commenced when 
it did with you. As a stranger I but 
two years since appeared among you, and 
was welcomed to the charge of this 
church by the smile of hospitality and 
friendship. With respeet, therefore, to a 
personal knowledge with any lamb of my 
fold, I can look back but a short period ; 
yet that period is marked by interest, and 
reflected upon with pleasure. When oc- 
casion calls for it, from others I must learn 
the story of your lives. The deceased, I 
have understood, was educated in the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and was always zeal- 
ous in the discharge of her religious du- 
ties. United, at an early age, to a mem- 
ber of our communion, she was led to in- 
vestigate those tenets on which she relied 
for salvation. That investigation result- 
ed in a firm adherence to the doctrine and 
principles of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in the faith of which: she left the 
Church militant to joi the Church tri- 
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umphant. 
tendance on divine service, that, when 
health permitted, she was seldom, if ever, 
missed from her pew. Always an atten- 
tive hearer of the word of God, “ she read 
and heard the words of prophecy, and 
kept those things which are written there- 
in,” for she knew that her time was at 
hat id, . 

Pining under a lingering consumption 
she look d forward to the hour of dissolu- 
tion as a friendly release from the prison 
of the body. Feeling, on Christmas day, 
an earnest desire to commemorate the 
nativity ot her Redeemer, she rose from a 
bed of anguish, and bent on her knees, 
for the last time, to receive “ the most 
comfortable sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ.” In a few days after 
her soul took its everlasting flight to par- 
take of that supper new with irim in the 
Fatier’s kingdom. On the first day of the 
present year* she received her summons 
to depart. The bells chimed, but to her 
it was the funeral knell! The hour of wor- 
ship arrived, but her seat was vacated for 
ever! “ Strong in the Lord,” she smiled, 
as the pale- faced me ssenger approached, 

id buckling on the “ whole armour of 
God, “4 prepared for the Jast conflict. The 
struggle was short, but it was triumphant. 
Self-collected, and in the strength of her 
God, after a few convulsive throes, she 
shook off the winter of life, and winging 
her way to a more genial clime, basked in 
the warmth of an eternal spring. How 
calm is the death of the righteous! How 
gratifying to survivors the last breathing 
of pious fervour! The deceased retained 
her reason until the lamp of life went out. 
Her children pressed around her, but they 
excited no pang at parting, for she had re- 
signed them to the Lord. With her hus- 
band the last farewell was given and_re- 
«ceived without that heart-rending agony 
which accompanies the fear of a final sepa- 
ration, for she anticipsted their re-union 
in the mansions above. When the faint 
struggles of vanquished nature gave an as- 
surance that her soul was about to wing 
its flight, he who now addresses you asked 
her, if any doubts remained upon her 
mind ? To which she feebly answered, “No, 
they are ali cleared away!” and soon after 
she fell asleep. Weli may the survivor 
exclaim, “Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like unto 
his.” May her death be considered as a 
jloud warning te prepare for our own. 
Our bodies are not made of firmer mate- 
rials. Ina little while the worm will riot 
upon the fairest form, and the most ani- 
mated being in this assembly crumble to 
dust. Pilgrim of a day, forget not thy 
own mortality! “ This year thou shalt 
die.’ 





* January 1, 1821. 


So constant was she in her at-, 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


In the course of the present month, 
January, 1821, there were published 
by E. Thayer, of Charleston, South- 
Carolina, two volumes in 8vo. of Ser-~ 
mons on the public means of Grace, 
the Fasts and Festivals of the Church, 
on Scripture Characters, and various 
practical sulyects, by the late Right 
Rev. THeopore Denon, D. D. rector 
of St. Michael’s Church in that city, 
and Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for the diocess of S. Carolina. 

In the same month was also publish- 
ed by T. & J. Swords, New-York, in 
one 8vo. volume, Travels in France 
and Italy, in 1817 and 1818, by the 
Rev. Witi1AM Berrian, an Assistant 
Minister of Trinity Church, N. York. 

E. Thayer, of Charleston, has also 
recently published, Evidences on the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, with the Tes- 
timony of Christian and Heathen wri- 
ters, that he was called Gop, and wor- 
shipped as God in the first three cen- 
turies. By Frepertck Dauicno, M. D 
Assistant Minister of St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston. 


Spanish Periodicals. 


The new order of things in Spain 
has given rise to a most rapid and ex- 
traordinary fecundity in journals and 
other periodical works. “Instead'of a 
few scattered publications, occupied 
chiefly with ecclesiastical annuncia- 
tions, processions, and a meagre price 
current, Madrid alone now produces 
nearly thirty periodical political papers, 
independently of which the press teems 
with answers, apologies, and explana- 
tions on political topics; and with shoals 
of sermons, essays, and commentaries 
on the constitution. There is, indeed, 
a censor of the press appointed; but, 
at present, the office is extremely in- 
dulgent. The principal country towns 
also have their journals. 











Cleopatra’s Needle. 


Tux celebrated monument of antiquity, 
known by the name of Cleopatra’s Needle, 
has been presented to his Majesty George 
IV. by the Pacha of Egypt. It is intended 
that it should be set up in Waterloo Place, 
opposite Carlton Palace. The weight of 
the column is about 200 tons; the diame- 
ier at the pedestal seven fect. 























